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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


“THOSE FAR-DISTANT, STORM-BEATEN SHIPS, UPON WHICH THE 
GRAND ARMY NEVER LOOKED, STOOD BETWEEN IT AND THE DOMINION 
OF THE WORLD.” —The Influence of Sea Power, Captain Mahan, vol. IT, 
p. 118. 


THE month we have lived through will be remembered for a 
generation as Finland’s month, for the heroism of the Finns 

has dominated all else. The Russians, nettled 
9 heal at their earlier defeats and their losses in men 

and material, and smarting under their humili- 
ating position in a contest with a nation a sixtieth of their 
own size, determined to finish the job of conquering the Finns 
in February. Bringing up several new divisions, huge 
supplies of ammunition, and a large quantity of aircraft, they 
attacked in force on the Karelian Isthmus and to the north 
of Lake Ladoga on the first of the month. Since then they 
have thrown in as many fresh troops as the terrain will allow, 
constantly renewing their men, and expending ammunition 
on a scale hitherto only seen at the Battle of the Somme. 
At the same time they continually attacked Finnish towns 
from the air. Until the arrival of English and French help, 
that is for the first three weeks, the fighting in the air was 
very one-sided. On the ground it was terrific. The Russians 
lost prodigiously, and up to the time of writing (February 24) 
the Finns have only retreated a few miles on the Karelian 
Isthmus, while on the Taipale Front, north-east of Lake 
Ladoga, they have destroyed two more Russian divisions. 
The battle has not only been won by the superb courage of 
the Finnish troops, but they have also been admirably led. The 
exposure of Russian inefficiency has been so great that we may 
be led to under-estimate the leadership of Marshal Mannerheim. 
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This has been beyond praise. The Finnish soldier will un- 
doubtedly go down to fame as a hero, but his General will also 
stand out as the first military leader of our time. The world 
owes an infinite debt to Finland for the example she has 
given. This great epic has blown a gale of fresh air into the 
atmosphere of Europe : ali the stale fantasies which developed 


in the sickly years of the twenties and thirties have vanished 
before the blast. 


As we have said, the defence of Finland has sweetened the 
world. It has also called attention to one of the main features 
k of European geography by bringing before us 
ear the importance of Scandinavia. We have 
been so accustomed to regard the countries 

composing this as a civilised and settled part of the world 
that we have neglected to consider what we mean by those 
phrases. For years we have used such expressions without 
trying to think what they involve. For instance, Norway 
and Sweden themselves appear to have forgotten how it is 
that for a long time they have lived their national lives in 
security. Finland, on the other hand, being a country only 
recently escaped from tyranny, has remembered. But last 
month, in her agony, she appealed to Sweden for military 
help. It was refused with a wealth of verbiage by the Swedish 
King and his Ministers. They have forgotten that when 
Sweden was fighting two hundred years ago, and wanted 
reinforcements, she got them from Finland. It was on 
February 16 that Sweden refused this help to Finland and, 
evidently obeying the German command, added that the 
passage of soldiers of other nations going to the help of Finland 
would not be allowed. What has brought Sweden so low? 
She once dominated the Baltic and owned its southern 
shores. Why has she shrunk so that she is content with mere 
existence ? As long as she is allowed to supply Germany 
with ore for smelting she asks for nothing nobler. And 
Norway ? What is the cause of her decadence? Sweden 
is rich, but Norway is poor, yet the same decay of the spirit 
is visible in both. Norway is content that German sub- 
marines should use her territorial waters as a base from 
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which to operate against Norwegian vessels. From there 
they also operate against us, and the time has now come 
when we must stop this. The war has extended to Scandi- 
navia, as the incident of the Altmark clearly shows. 


On February 17 news came that some 300 officers and men 
of the Merchant Service, who had been imprisoned for months 
on the German ship Altmark, were rescued. 
The Navy had been concerned at the accounts 
which had reached this country of the ill- 
treatment these men were suffering on this ship, where the 
Graf Spee had placed all but a few of her captives. Therefore, 
when news came that, without regard to the laws of war, 
which orders the liberation of captives in such circumstances, 
Norway was allowing her territorial waters to be used by the 
Altmark, the Admiralty decided to take action. It was time. 
Germany has been using Norwegian and Swedish territorial 
waters with impunity ever since the outbreak of war, and 
for a long time sailors have urged Mr. Churchill to take some 
steps in this matter. The first action we have taken has 
resulted in the release of some 300 British subjects from a 
floating hell and from the grim prospect of a long imprison- 
ment in Germany. The description of the gallant and skilful 
cutting out expedition—for that is what it was—showed 
once more what the Navy can do when it is allowed to act. 
The Admiralty gave an account of the affair, from which 
we quote :— 

“It will be remembered that the Graf Spee sank 
seven British merchant ships in the South Atlantic before 
Christmas. 

“The officers were made prisoners on board the 
pocket battleship and were tolerably treated. 

‘*'The seamen, on the other hand, were confined in 
the Altmark, an auxiliary of the German Fleet. 

‘“* Between 300 and 400 British merchant seamen 
were held prisoners in this vessel, and on the evidence 
of those of them who were transferred to the Graf Spee 
and later rescued, grievous hardships and severities 
were inflicted on them. 

‘Since then the Altmark had vanished from the 
seas and no trace of her could be found until it appeared 
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on Thursday last that she was moving down the 
Norwegian coast, taking advantage of its peculiar 
configuration and endeavouring to convey these 300 
or 400 British merchant seamen captives through 
Norwegian territorial waters to confinement in Germany.” 


THE Admiralty gave orders on February 17 that an air recon. 

naissance should be made of a vessel, surprisingly like the 

’ Altmark, which had taken refuge in the 

Norwegian fiord Josing. She was identified 

at once. On the appearance of the destroyer 

Cossack two Norwegian gun-boats, however, appeared to 

protect the suspect, and after a parley the Cossack retired, 

but on receiving fresh orders she returned. Here is the 
official report :— 


“On re-entering the fiord after dark, Captain Vian, 
of H.M.S. Cossack and commanding the flotilla, went 
on board the Norwegian boat Kjell and requested that 
the Altmark should be taken to Bergen with a joint 
Anglo-Norwegian guard, and under a joint escort, in 
order that all matters might be settled in accordance 
with international law. The commanding officer of the 
Norwegian warship, in refusing this request, stated that 
he was acting under instructions from his Government. 
He gave an assurance that there could be no British 
prisoners on board the Altmark as that vessel had been 
twice examined in Norwegian ports*. Captain Vian 
asked that this assurance should be put to the proof 
and invited the Norwegian commander to take the 
Cossack’s boarding party to the Altmark and accompany 
them during the search. After further conversation the 
Norwegian commander consented to take passage in the 
Cossack and to accompany the boarding officer. [Our 
italics.] 

“Meanwhile, the Alimark, which was jammed in 
an ice pack in the inner end of the fiord, began to work 
her engines and, in spite of an order to stop, broke free 
from the ice and attempted to ram the Cossack while 
the latter was coming alongside. These manceuvres 
resulted in the Altmark grounding. 

“The Cossack now grappled herself to the Altmark 
and immediately boarded her... . . and Mr. J. J. F. Smith, 
gunner in charge of one of the boarding parties, was 

* This proved to be an incorrect statement. 
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severely wounded. The British boarding party climbed 
up to the bridge and thrust the captain of the Altmark 
from the control of the ship. 

“Search was then made for the British prisoners, 
who were found locked in shell rooms and storerooms 
and in an empty oil tank. While these captives were 
being released a number of the German armed guard 
put on board by the Graf Spee escaped over the stern 
of the ship and, making their way across the ice, reached 
an eminence on the shore, from which they opened fire 
with rifles. 

“This fire was returned by the British and two 
Germans, who were scrambling across the ice to join 
those already ashore, were hit. At the same time 
another German fell into the water amid the broken 
ice. Two of the Cossack’s officers plunged overboard 
and saved him. 

“It was discovered that the Altmark was armed 
with two pom-poms and four machine-guns. One of the 
officers stated that she had twice been visited (besucht) 
while in Norwegian waters, but had not been searched 
(untersucht). This would explain the fact that the 300 
British prisoners on board who were clamouring for 
release were not noticed. As soon as the boarding 
party and all the British prisoners had been safely 
embarked in the Cossack she proceeded out of the fiord 
and joined the rest of the British forces. 

“The Ivanhoe had during the afternoon rescued the 
crew of the German tanker Balddur, which had scuttled 
herself (on meeting the British squadron), and all the British 
ships proceeded in company and without molestation 
on their homeward journey, being protected by strong 
forces both upon the sea and from the air.” 


The Norwegians have not covered themselves with glory, 
but we know what the German threats to neutrals have been, 
and the neutrals know that German threats would materialise 
into German acts. They also know that we should always 
behave decently even to those who have behaved badly to us. 


THE released officers and men spoke of time-bombs, which 
had been placed by the Germans so as to blow the ship, with 


Well Ashore ! 
men at seeing the British Navy knew no bounds. “ We just 


the British sailors in it, sky high directly the 
Germans were safely away. The joy of the 
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went mad when we saw the English were aboard,” said one 
of them. 


Mr. R. H. Stone, of Melbourne, Australia, one of the 
Tairoa’s crew, said :— 


“‘ Our rescue was a grand piece of seamanship. 

“The boarding party of about 30 overpowered 137 
Germans—and they were Germans armed to the teeth, 
for they had revolvers, bayonets, hand grenades and 
gas bombs. 

“The Altmark also had pom-pom guns and machine. 
guns.” 

Another of the released seamen said :— 


“One of the officers of the boarding party leaped 
eight feet on to the lower deck of the Altmark. 

“The officer then went to the captain’s cabin, and 
as he opened the door a booby trap went off. It wasa 
revolver fixed to fire when the door opened, and it 
wounded him in the arm. 

““Some of the German guards took fright and, 
along with a few German sailors, jumped overboard. 
One of them was drowned, but several of the others 
escaped over the ice to the shore. 

“Then there was a bit of a scrap with the boarding 
party, but it was all over in half an hour.” 


They had had a grim time for nearly three months. 
William Curtis, of South Shields, said :— 

““We were confined for about a fortnight without 
being on deck. They would not let us see anything. 

“There was very little food. We ate black bread 
and drank tea. The tea was taken from the Huntsman, 
another of the Graf Spee’s victims. 

“The Germans cannot get any praise from me. 
They behaved very badly. The skipper was a tyrant. 

“All the Germans were bad. They showed no 
sympathy or kindly feelings. 

“The captain of the Altmark openly declared that 
he had no feelings for the British whatever, and the 
crew followed his example.” 

The rescued men, among whom were several lascars and 
West Africans, had a tremendous reception when they arrived 
home after their adventures. To be back in England— 
in Scotland, safe, not with Germans, seemed like paradise 
to them and the whole Press combined in praise of this Naval 
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incident. Even The Times developed a fine yo-heave-ho my 
lads style to celebrate the event. It has led to the despatch 
of a British squadron—of unknown strength—to the waters 
off Petsamo. 


Tur disappointment in Germany at the discomfiture of the 
Altmark and the loss of their prisoners was intense. The 
intention had been to parade them through 
. pene the length and breadth of the land as evidence 
that the British blockade was broken. The captives would 
have been greeted with hisses, curses and blows, as were the 
Allied prisoners in 1914, and they would have been starved 
and punished. What would be pleasure of torturing Poles and 
Czechs compared with that of torturing one of the hated 
English ? A howl of rage went up from all organs of German 
publicity when the prey escaped. Professor Koht, the Nor- 
wegian Foreign Minister, took the German side in a long 
speech. He was admirably answered by Mr. Chamberlain in 
the Commons on February 20. The Prime Minister spoke, 
amidst resounding cheers from all sides of the House, of this 
“admirably conducted operation,’ and he congratulated 
“the Navy most heartily upon this notable addition to its 
annals.”” He said : 

“T find it difficult ... to resist the conclusion 
that the Norwegian authorities have displayed complete 
indifference as to the use which might be made of their 
territorial waters by the German fleet . . . [they] see 
no objection to the use of Norwegian territorial waters 
for hundreds of miles by a German warship for the 
purpose of escaping capture on the high seas and of 
conveying British prisoners to a German camp. Such a 
doctrine is at variance with international law as his 
Majesty’s Government understand it. It would in their 
view legalise the abuse by German warships of neutral 
waters and create a position which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could in no circumstances accept.” 

The loud and prolonged cheers which greeted this statement 
will be echoed by all those who read Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. 


CaNADIAN troops began to arrive in England some time ago, 
and there is now a large contingent of them in training. 
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: Certain Australians and New Zealanders aly 
came soon after Christmas, but the big antipo. 
dean force did not land until February 1), 
when we were told that the second expeditionary force of 
the famous Anzacs had arrived in Egypt. This division was 
escorted by the British and French navies, including thox 
portions of the British Navy that belongs to Australia and 
New Zealand. Their 10,000-mile journey across the oceans 
was safe and serene, their disembarkation as untroubled as 
if they had been on a pleasure trip. The port of Suez, where 
they disembarked, was crowded with the great hulls of 
transport and the escorting ships, and the spectacle of this 
army from down below, looming up into the war sphere, 
was immensely impressive. Every Englishman must have 
felt a thrill of pride and deep thankfulness at the thought of 
these men who have come so far to stand at the side of the 
Mother Country. ‘“ We are of one blood ” was the call—and 
the answer. The Imperial Government played up. Mr. 
Eden, the Dominions Secretary, flew to Egypt to welcome the 
newcomers and take them messages from the King. To the 
New Zealanders His Majesty sent this greeting :— 

“IT know well that the splendid tradition established 
by the armed forces of New Zealand will be worthily 
upheld by you who have left your homes to fight for the 
cause that the whole Empire has made its own. 

“Now that you have entered the field of active 
service, I send you a very warm welcome, together with 
my best wishes for your welfare.” 

To the Australians he said :— 

“Twenty-five years ago the first contingents of 
Australian troops crossed the seas to win undying renown 
wherever they were called to serve in the cause of freedom 
and justice. To-day, you who are forerunners of another 


great Australian Army have taken the field to uphold 
the same cause.” 


ADDRESSING both Australian and New Zealand forces, Mr. 
Eden spoke of the response of Australia and New Zealand 
to the call. The war was a war of free men 

against tyranny. 
“ Everything that has come down to us 
in the heritage of free people is staked on this struggle. 
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Whichever ocean laps our shores the struggle is the same 
for each of us. By the persistent practice of broken 
faith on a scale unparalleled in history, Germany first 
betrayed and then enslaved one neighbour after another. 
The fate of Prague and Warsaw now menaces other 
capitals. The truth is that the Nazi system is based 
on brute force; it is the denial of civilization. There 
will be no free life for the peoples of the world until that 
system is destroyed. 

“The nations of the British Commonwealth are now 

closely knit in one common endeavour. In their unity 
lies the certainty of final victory and the assurance of 
better things to come. By your action in crossing the 
seas, you have sent the bravest message that the nation’s 
power can give. For this, and for the spirit in which 
you have come, Britain thanks New Zealand and 
Australia.” [The Times.] 
Lt..General Freyberg, V.C., who commanded the New 
Zealand contingent, asked Mr. Eden to take back to His 
Majesty their appreciation of his gracious message, and to 
“confirm to the King our great loyalty and devotion.” 
General Sir Thomas Blamey, who commands the Australian 
contingent now in the Near East, also replied on behalf of his 
men. The next day the two contingents found their way 
to Palestine, to their several camps. They have joined the 
considerable Anglo-French Force which has been on guard in 
the Near East for some time. “It is not by accident,” 
says The Times Military Correspondent, “that military 
history repeats itself. The Suez Canal is still the Imperial 
jugular vein. . . . Egypt is still a half-way house for Austra- 
lian and New Zealand troops ; it is still an admirable place 
@armes for a Near East Reserve.” France, with her footing 
in Syria, and Turkey, now our ally, make Egypt and 
Palestine more important to us as a military centre than ever 
before. The Army to fight across the seas, the Navy to guard 
those seas. The old formula still stands. 


Mr. EpEN was the bearer of yet another message from 
King George to yet another of his armies which has also 
begun to arrive in Egypt. On February 14, 
accompanied by Lt.-General Sir Archibald 


Anoth 
i nme Wavell, who commands the whole of the 


British Forces in the Middle East, the Dominions Secretary 
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reviewed a representative gathering of the Indian troop 
who have started to come to what has been called the Clapham 
Junction of the Empire. To them he also took a greeting 
from their Sovereign, and he spoke to them on behalf of 
the Imperial Government. According to Reuter the troops 
reviewed comprised Rajputs and Jats from Rajputana, 
Moslems from the Punjab, and Sikhs and Hindus. To them 
Mr. Eden said at the end of his short address : 


** All sections of the people of the United Kingdom 
are grateful for your action. However difficult the task 
that lies ahead, and we know it must be difficult, it is 
in the unity of all peoples of the British Empire that 
we have the assurance of final victory. Good luck 
and God speed to you.” 


If the Imperial Government could learn to distinguish the 
real Indians represented by these soldiers from the agitators’ 
paradise they have allowed the Gandhi’s and Nehru’s to create, 
they would be half-way to understanding that many-peopled 
country. 


In February we published an article on Peace Terms. It is 

perfectly certain that none of the Council of Ten have the 

P ‘ foggiest idea of what we should exact from 
eace Aims 

Germany in order to prevent a recurrence of 
war. So far the eloquent orators, the delightful dialecticians 
and the well-meaning memorisers of words who disport 
themselves in Parliament, or write letters to the Press, have 
given no indication at all that they understand, or have 
even begun to study, the tremendous problems confronting 
France and England in the near future, though if self- 
complacency were a substitute for statesmanship we should 
have nothing to complain of. Mr. Chamberlain and his nine 
colleagues—together with Sir Horace Wilson—know virtually 
nothing of Europe. They know little of England, and less 
of the British Empire. Their war policy has hitherto con- 
sisted of shedding leaflets, the contents of which are withheld 
from us, over Germany with the hopeless idea that Germans 
will believe what is in them and will rise up against their 
present régime. This gives the measure of ministerial know- 
ledge of Germany—and of human nature. That being 80, 
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the man in the street, who for the second time in 25 years 
bas been led into battle unarmed, must show that he is 
aware of ministerial weakness. From 1914-1918 he, with his 
brothers and sons, fought and endured. He secured such a 
victory for us that peace seemed assured. But he counted 
without the man in the Cabinet, who threw the fruits of his 
victory away. This will happen again. We have to think 
of peace terms now, and, what is more, the man in the 
Dominions has to think of them, in terms of that sea-power 
which alone saves British overseas lands from the predatory 


peoples. 


We make no pretence to infallibility, least of all on such a 
complicated and mysterious problem as Germany, upon 
ites which all the quidnuncs have been hopelessly 

astray. However, no one with any instinct 
for current events can fail to note that pro-Germans here 
and elsewhere are casting about to “‘ do something ”’ for the 
beloved Fatherland, nor can we forget that some form of 
activity on her behalf is the line of least resistance for an 
American President during Leap Year; he, threatened with 
the loss of a compact, well-organised vote, will make himself 
disagreeable to John Bull before November. The Pope, in 
spite of Poland, is anxious to make “a move for peace.” 
Italy is working to this end, and her influence is powerful in 
the Vatican. The German Embassy in Washington and 
German envoys everywhere are active, and we must not 
forget Germany’s friends in England. We have in this 
country a branch of the Fifth International the members of 
which work all the time “ pour le roi de Prusse,” and their 
influence on timid politicians is altogether out of proportion 
to their numbers. We do not know how much longer the 
Rt. Hon. Fainthearts and Feebleguts will hang on inside the 
Ministry, but we are certain that were they to endeavour to 
give Herr Hitler the peace they hanker for they would be 
blown sky high. If anything is repulsive to the nation in 
arms we are becoming it is the thought that the sacrifice 
of our fighting men should be frittered away in a patched-up 
peace engendered on the backstairs by internationalists and 
pro-Germans under the auspices of those who are too 
“neutral” to denounce German atrocities. 
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THE U.S.A. is preparing to stage a Presidential election 
and her public men are absorbed in this. Mr. Roosevelt 

will not say whether he will stand for a third 
ee DSA. term of office. Good judges believe he will do 
pa Election so and certain indications support this view. 

The first is the publicity given to certain 
American talks with other neutrals on post-war affairs. Asa 
matter of fact such talks are always going on between countries, 
and they are more likely to come to something if they are 
kept dark. When they are advertised it is for motives quite 
unconnected with their real importance. While risking 
nothing in war the U.S.A. is anxious to reap some benefit 
when peace comes; that is quite natural, and Mr. Roosevelt 
is only talking about such matters to keep his name as the 
protector of U.S.A. interests well before his electorate. Then 
there is the visit of Mr. Sumner Welles to Europe. This time 
the belligerent countries are to be approached, that is to say 
some of the belligerent countries, Italy, Germany, France and 
England. As yet there is no idea that Mr. Sumner Welles 
should go to Russia, Poland or Finland, although all these 
countries are at war, and one of them is suffering the full 
rigour of defeat. Mr. Welles would have something to learn 
both in Warsaw and in Helsinki. This visit of his brings us 
echoes of the last Germanic war, for in 1916—also the year 
of an American Presidential election—we had to put up 
with a good deal from the U.S.A., including the visits of 
Colonel House, whose moving about between belligerent 
capitals enabled the Germans to put over a good deal of 
propaganda in London. In those days, however, the U.S.A. 
was well served by Ambassadors in Berlin and London, but 
now such Ambassadors as she has appointed stay in the 
United States, so that Mr. Welles will be in a position of 
greater responsibility than Colonel House. He is the 
author of the 300 mile zone scheme. He is said to 
be a man of ability. He is known to be anti-British, and that 
no doubt is why he has been selected for this task. His 
presence in Europe calls for the utmost watchfulness on our 
part, and on the part of the French, who are less likely to be 
affected by American manceuvres than we are. 
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THosE masters of misinformation, the New York Corre- 
spondents of British journals, have for many years misled 
Old Delusions their country as to the attitude of Americans 

to England. They are now silent about 
“American friendship” for us, the Press of the U.S.A. 
leaving no doubt in the minds of its readers as to what is the 
feeling in that country. The States, particularly the political 
portion, are very much in the grip of German, Irish and 
other anti-British influences nourished on historical hatred 
of this country, which has always been religiously kept alive 
in the schools. We are told that Mr. Roosevelt and other 
prominent Americans are not unfriendly to the Allies. Per- 
haps that is so, but their country is, and before an election they 
are not likely to make any profession of unpopular opinions. 
Our view is represented in Anglo-American circles that have no 
more influence on American policy than the three tailors of 
Tooley Street. What we forget in this country is that 
Americans have a perfect right to choose their own policy. 
It is not for us to sit in judgment. They must be presumed 
to know their own business best, and we have enough to do 
to attend to our own, but we should realise the fact that, 
after Germany, the United States is probably the country 
that most dislikes England. Any politician there “on the 
make ” is aware that at any moment he can become a popular 
hero by appealing to this prejudice. We have to admit that 
we are largely responsible for these unsatisfactory Anglo- 
American relations. We made the same blunders with 
America that we did with Germany. We slobbered over both 
countries and paid them blackmail. We see the results. We 
should change this policy, and, above all, beware of sending to 
Washington “ missionaries’ who, like Lord Lothian, believe 
they can convert the Americans. The people of the U.S.A. 
do not want to be converted. 


Durine February we heard a great deal of the horrors of 
German rule in Poland and elsewhere. None of them sur- 
prised those of us who remembered German 
rule in Belgium and part of France from 1914 
to 1918, and the horrors endured by our 
prisoners of war during the first three years of the last war, 
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that is, until the Germans began to doubt their ultimate 
victory and we began to understand them. It is about time 
we ceased to hold up our hands in horror and surprise because 
Germans are Germans, and that we got down to a better 
understanding of how to deal with them. Our prisoners were 
ill-treated until we threatened reprisals. The Boche under. 
stands that, but as long as we go on coddling the U-boat 
murderers we catch, as well as the assassins of our fishermen 
and lightship-keepers, and stage military funerals with honours 
for these ruffians, we shall prove that we are totally 
unacquainted with German mentality. When Mr. Churchill 
says that humanity compels British warships to rescue 
drowning men that they come across in the performance 
of their duty, he speaks the truth, but when we send launches 
and patrol boats searching hundreds of square miles of sea 
on the chance of finding bandits who are waging war on the 
defenceless, we encourage savagery. Let British ships rescue 
men who are in their paths, but let us cease from holding our 
present sentimental and rather nauseating attitude, which is 
the worst in the world for dealing with the Boche. We 
should endeavour to bring home to his rather blunt intelligence 
the fact that it would pay him better to behave better. At 
present he is behaving as badly as possible because we 
encourage him to do so. 


OnE of the ghastly features of Germanism is that it forces 
people of more civilised and kindly races to face up to things 
a which are almost unimaginable to them. The 
foueeitios German atrocities in Poland hardly bear 
thinking of, and yet we must think of them 

if we are to understand how to deal with their perpetrators. 
On January 30 the Vatican broadcast an account of some of 
the horrors going on in that unhappy land. Since then a 
great deal more news has come of what the Poles, and other 
races that have had the misfortune to be seized by Germany, 
are enduring. They are being murdered in batches, men, 
women and children; they are being deprived of food and 
fuel; they are being driven out of their countries at a season 
when death is the likely sequel to such an exodus. A migration 
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of hundreds of thousands of Poles is actually going on now. 

They are being moved from ‘“‘ German Poland ” into ‘‘ Russian 

Poland,” and into the districts they leave Germans are to be 

poured, Germans from the Baltic States being the first of these 

immigrants. They will be put in possession of Polish goods, 

for the Poles are not allowed to take more than they can carry 

with them. According to the Volkischer Beobachter, the area 
being emptied is some 46,000 square miles; the population 
has been 330 to the square mile. While this is going on a 
starvation policy (aushungerungspolitik) has been worked 
out by Goering and Funk, says The Times. This is designed 
to remove all crops and food products, save such amounts of 
corn, potatoes and other crops as are necessary for seed. 
As these foods are removed they are sent to Germany. This 
starvation policy is an old German dodge. They practised 
it in Africa, and thereby “liquidated” tens of thousands of 
Africans. 


STaRVATION and deportation, however, are not enough. 
Whole classes of educated people are being destroyed. In a 
The Agony leading article in The Times on February 14 

were described some of the recent atrocities 
committed by Germans in Poland :— 


“The German administration is therefore deliberately 
eliminating the bravest, the most distinguished, the 
most learned, and the ablest of the Polish inhabitants. 
Whereas it is the aim of British rule of alien races to train 
leaders, it is the Nazi aim to destroy them. At Kalisz, 
for instance, a Catholic priest and five landowners were 
executed in the market-place at noon on the pretext of 
being in possession of weapons. The intellectual leaders 
are being torn from their homes—their universities having 
previously been closed—and sent to concentration camps, 
where several have died. At Gdynia—a town entirely 
created by Polish enterprise—professors, lawyers, priests 
and industrialists have been shot in batches ; included in 
their number being the former director of the port, several 
Judges, a bank director and a well-known dignitary of the 
Church. And alongside the business of murdering the 
leaders goes the deportation of the masses.” 
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In the deportation itself every cruelty is added to that of 
taking people from their homes :— 


“In the bitterly cold weather of the last weeks—many 
degrees colder in Central Europe than in the British Isles 
—Poles of both sexes and all ages are taken from their 
homes by the Gestapo and put into trucks, sometimes 
open trucks, and not allowed to leave them till they are 
thrown out in a part of the country unknown to then, 
which is already too thickly populated for its resources, 
and the capital of which, Warsaw, is short of food. So 
cruelly indifferent are the authorities to the welfare of the 
people whom they pretend they are protecting that on 
two recent journeys 211 and 149 Poles respectively 
arrived at their destination frozen to death.” 


THE article in The Times went on to quote from speeches 

made by Nazi chiefs, and put the onus on them for the 

savagery of modern Germany. Thus Uebelhor, 

Old Boche a German governing a district in Poland, said 
of his charge :— 

‘**We are masters. As masters we must behave. The 
Pole is a servant (Knecht) here and must only serve. . . . 
We must inject a dose of iron into our spinal columns 
and never admit the idea that Poland may ever arise 
here again. . . . Be hard. Remember what the Poles 
have done to us and to ours and then you will always find 
the proper way to treat those who do not belong to us 
and by your deeds show yourselves worthy of our Fiihrer 
and the Great German Reich. 

‘Blind obedience and ruthless fulfilment of orders must 
be enforced. No sentiment is permissible and no excep- 
tions, no consideration even for any particular Poles 
whom we know and esteem.” 

But there is nothing new or especially Nazi in this, and 
we should delude ourselves if we thought Hitler and the other 
gangsters had invented this doctrine. Here are a few of the 
ex-German Emperor’s sayings :— 

“There is but one law, and that is my law.’’ (1893.) 

“No quarter will be given, no prisoners taken ; all 
who fall into your hands shall be at your mercy. Just 
as the Huns, a thousand years ago, under the leadership 
of Attila, gained a reputation for sternness, in virtue 
of which they still live, so may the name of Germany 
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become known in such a way in China that hereafter no 
Chinaman may so much as dare to look askance at a 
German.” 

(To the German Contingent embarking for China, 1900). 


‘Remember who you are. The Holy Spirit has 
descended on me, because I am the Emperor of the Ger- 
mans. I am the instrument of the Most High. I am 

' His sword, His representative. Woe and death to those 
who resist my Will! Woe and death to those who do 
not believe in my mission! Woe and death to cowards ! 
Let all enemies of the Germans perish! God demands 
their destruction, God who through me commands you 


to fulfil His will.” 
(To his Eastern Army, 1914.) 


Really, there is very little difference between the Nazis 
and other German rulers. 


Reavers of The National Review will not have been so sur- 
prised by General Hertzog’s adherence to Herr Hitler as 

readers of the hush-hush Press. He is of 
_ . German origin and has never concealed his 

sympathy with Germany. His principal lieu- 
tenant, Mr. Pirow, is of German birth and wholly German 
sympathies. During a long period of office these men have 
done everything they could to foster the relations between 
South Africa and Germany, and to weaken the links between 
the British Empire and the great South African Dominion. 
But it was not only in England that the Press failed in their 
duty to give information about these men and their work. 
The British South African Press, which, in a great measure, 
has passed under the control of moneyed interests who have 
little understanding of events and no vision, conspired with 
Ministers to keep British South Africa in the dark as to the 
true state of affairs in that country. Therefore, when General 
Hertzog, on January 23, recited his adherence to the German 
cause, there was a big sensation in South Africa as well as in 
England, and readers of the local Press shared the con- 
vulsions of readers of the London Daily Telegraph and of the 
Manchester Guardian. General Hertzog’s speech was a curious 
one. It was a recital of faith. It had been very carefully 
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prepared and was sent to the Press the day before it was 
delivered, so that the fullest publicity was ensured to the 
remarkably misleading statements it contained. 


Ir was the stir caused by this pre-knowledge that caused 
crowds to collect both in Parliament and outside it on 

January 23. The advertisement of the attack 
- ent about to be made on the Empire by a man 
to the S.A. Mast Who, only five months earlier, had been an 

Empire Prime Minister, drew crowded gal. 
leries. The Germans were there in force, so were the British, 
at last awake to the character of the man many of them had 
been willing to accept as a political leader. Moving “ That 
this House is of opinion that the time has arrived when the 
war with Germany should be ended and peace be restored,” 
the ex-Premier made a speech which, as General Smuts said 
in his answer to it, read like a chapter from Mein Kampf. 
The Germanic effect of the speech was added to by the fact 
that it was made in Taal, a bastard German-Dutch patois 
now called “ Africaans.” General Hertzog asked why the 
British Empire was now at war with Germany. All that 
had happened was that Hitler had attempted to— 


‘recover Germany’s national unity and her territory and 
the power so scandalously smashed by the Treaty of 
Versailles, he had emphasised first in 1935 and again 
in 1937 to the British Government. 

“*, . . The German people would prefer extirpation 
and destruction to any further subjection to the scan- 
dalous martyrdom which they had to undergo as the 
result of Versailles... . 

“*, . . If Europe really wanted lasting peace it was 
absolutely necessary that Germany and the German 
people should be henceforth acknowledged and treated 
by the great Powers in every respect as their equal and 
peer and that with regard to these disturbing questions 
which wounded German national honour—return of the 
German Rhineland, the alliance with Austria, the 
Sudetenland problem, the problems with Poland about 
Danzig and the Corridor as well as Britain’s attitude 
towards the Franco-Russian treaty against Germany— 
the German people should get the assurance as soon as 
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possible that a start would be made without delay to 
solve these problems in a manner satisfactory to Germany. 

“The German people, by its own action under the 
leadership of the head of the State, had undone the 
horrors of Versailles. . . 


General Hertzog spoke of the nian yoke borne by “ one 
of the most civilised and advanced nations, tortured and 
martyred since 1914 as no other nation had been tortured by 
civilisation.” Germany had, he said, shown “ no desire for 
world domination,” etc. All the old Goebbels stuff was 
trotted out in aid of General Hertzog’s Nazi chief. We may 
be sure that this demonstration of sympathy with the Germans 
was very carefully thought out with a view to making a show 
of dissension in the Empire. The demonstration was made for 
German home consumption as well as to encourage anti- 
British agitation in South Africa. (Our italics.) 


GENERAL Sots replied. He said his former leader had gone 
to extremes. General Hertzog had— 


“used all his eloquence to justify the 
actions of the enemy and of 

“To me it sounded like a chapter from Mein Kampf,” 
declared General Smuts amid laughter. “I do not 
think Goebbels could have done it better.” 

He did not expect such a speech in the House in 
present circumstances. 

General Hertzog’s statement was one-sided. He 
(General Smuts) could not understand how anyone who 
remembered the events of the last two years could have 
given such an exposition of the events which plunged 
the world into war. From the motion and the speech 
one could imagine that Germany was without guilt and 
that the Allies had started the war against Germany. 

What were the facts. It was Germany who plunged 
the world into war. Had hon. members forgotten the 
events of last August, when Poland was attacked without 
consultation or negotiation. Negotiations were actually 
refused and Poland was attacked suddenly without any 
declaration of war and destroyed. What would happen 
to Holland to-morrow ? [Cape Argus Report, January 23]. 


The answer to General Smuts’s question is that the events 
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of last August had not been forgotten by the Hertzog-Pirow 
group. Once a German always a German is eternally true 
of this people. They are not out for truth but for mischief, 
The debate in the South African Parliament lasted four 
days and ended with a sitting of 24 hours. General Hertzog’s 
pro-German effort was defeated by 81 votes to 59. 


GENERAL HERTz0G@’s public adherence to the Nazi side has 
been followed by another declaration of faith from him. 
With his party he has joined the forces of the 
out and out Republicans. It is true that for 
years he has worked for a Republic, but in an 
underhand way. Now, however, he has hoisted the standard 
of open Republicanism. The English papers have drawn a 
veil over this. They have been wholly mistaken in General 
Hertzog, as in other South African matters, and they do 
not care to show the extent of their error; but this is no 
time for such concealments. We must understand who are 
our enemies, or we cannot defeat their plots. Here is the 
definite statement of his repudiation of the British Empire. 
It is a quotation from the joint declaration of the Hertzog- 
Malan group, who have agreed to co-operate both inside and 
outside Parliament. It is dated January 30. After stating 
that they have come together they announce their aims. 
The first is as follows :— 

“The party (i.e., the joint Hertzog-Malan party) is 
convinced that the republican form of government, 
separated from the British Crown, will be best suited 
to the traditions, circumstances and aspirations of the 
South African nation, and is the only effective guarantee 


that South Africa will not again be drawn into the wars 
of Great Britain. 


“The party will therefore endeavour to remove all 
irregularities which might obstruct the realisation of 
that national freedom.” 


That is categorical and definite. No one can any longer mis- 
understand General Hertzog’s position, nor that of the 


Havengas, Pirows, and others who have either supported or 
compromised with them. 


The Effect of 
the Show-up 
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As in Ireland and in India, German agents are busy in South 

Africa, where they have fruitful soil to work in for the Civil 

‘ Service and the Defence Force alike are riddled 

Sal Atsion with Hitlerism. We have seen how far this 

has been carried by General Hertzog himself. 

Writing in January, a very well-informed correspondent in 

Cape Colony gave the following picture of the state of South 
Africa :— 

““ At the moment we seem to be sitting on the thin 
crust over a volcano, and it is very difficult to prophesy 
what might happen. From very reliable sources I learn 
that there is every prospect of an attempt at a strike 
on the Rand by the Mine Workers’ Union, which is now 
more or less under the control of the Afrikaner section 
created and led by Albert Hertzog, the son of General 
Hertzog. It is thought possible that if such a strike 
occurs while Parliament is sitting, a few Dutchmen 
may be shot, inadvertently or otherwise, and that an 
effort will be made by the hotheads in the Nationalist 
Party to turn this strike into a rebellion. I fear that 
the Defence Department, despite Smuts’ widespread 
replacements at the top, is stiff with traitors, and I know 
that many other Government departments have very 
many anti-British employees, and, of course, the Nazi 
organisation is still very active. 

‘‘An important and possibly a deciding factor is 
Hertzog’s health. This, I am told, for I have not seen 
Hertzog since September 4, has reduced the old man to a 
shadow of his former;self, and it is just possible that with 
all the intrigue that is bound to ensue during the session, 
Hertzog will crack up and retire completely from public 
life, taking Havenga with him. In this event, Smuts 
will in all probability retain his majority. Of course, 
if trouble breaks out on the Rand and we do have a 
rebellion, everything in the political world will be 
considerably altered.” 


It appears that we soon may be fighting for our lives in 
more than one part of the British Empire. 


On February 7 two Irish dynamitards were executed in 
Birmingham. They had caused an explosion at Coventry 
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which had killed five people. The Southern 
Irish Government, through their High Com. 
missioner, did everything they could to obtain 
a reprieve for these men, but they were unable to do this, 
and the law followed its course. Their execution brought a 
wide show of Irish sympathy for the bands of assassins who 
have been at work in this country. All cinemas in Dublin 
and Cork were closed on the day of their death, flags were 
flown at half-mast at the Dublin Mansion House and the 
Cork Harbour Board, sports fixtures were cancelled, and 
there were special services in many Catholic Churches, 
Hitherto the Southern Irish Government have asked us to 
believe that the activities of Herr Hitler’s dynamitards were 
not countenanced by them, but it will be difficult for them to 
keep this up in face of official intervention to save these men, 
of their countenance to general mourning in Southern Ireland 
on February 7, and of the tone of their strictly censored Press. 
Our English Home Rulers used to tell us that once Ireland 
had a separate Government there would be a “ Union of 
Hearts ” between the two islands. What folly! No political 
concession to Irish sentiment, no lavishing of British gold, 
no devotion of British statesmen, who have toiled to help 
this hopeless people, have ever made the faintest difference 
to them. In 1798, during all the Napoleonic wars, during the 
whole of the 19th century, in spite of all that English statecraft 
could do, the black Irish have remained the same. They 
cannot govern themselves, they will not be governed. Our 
fault is that we abandoned in 1921 the handful of Loyalists, 
who alone sweetened Southern Ireland, in the hope of being 
able to make a permanent truce with the gangsters of that day. 
We have recently been shown a news sheet which is said to 
be issued by the Republican Publicity Bureau, called “ War 
News.” It has as its heading a rudely drawn rifle. This 
paper, which is circulated from hand to hand in Ireland, 
describes the war against the Government and people of 
Ulster and contains an item headed ‘‘ With the Expeditionary 
Force.” This last describes the murdering, burning and des- 
truction performed in England by Irish ruffians. This includes 
an account of the outrages we know of as well as a good many 
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fres that have not been reported as the work of the Irish. 
English papers avoid talking of disagreeable subjects, and this 
Irish business is therefore taboo. 


As the English newspapers, whether London or provincial, 
do not report what happens in Ireland, we quote from the 
Irish Times of February 8 a list of some of 
the manifestations of Southern Irish sympathy 
with mass assassination, which occurred on 
the day the Irish murderers were executed :— 


“Sligo Corporation adjourned all the business of the 
monthly meeting as a mark of respect to the memory 
of the executed prisoners, and, on the motion of the 
Mayor, Councillor P. J. Flanagan, seconded by Councillor 
P. Keighron, a resolution was passed expressing sympathy 
with the relatives of the men ‘ who gave their lives for 
the freedom of their country.’ The tricolour was at 
half-mast all day. 

“Cork Harbour Commissioners passed a vote of 
sympathy with the relatives of the executed men and 
ordered the flag to be flown at half-mast. The municipal 
flag over the City Hall was also at half-mast, and all the 
Cork cinemas and theatres were closed last night. All 
meetings were postponed. 

‘‘ Waterford Corporation adjourned on the motion of 
Councillor Michael Coffey and seconded by Councillor 
Caulfield (Eine Gael). 

“The Dublin Board of Assistance adjourned as a mark 
of respect and sympathy. The resolution was proposed 
by Mr. J. J. Coughlan, seconded by the Chairman 
(Mr. P. S. Doyle, T.D.). 

“In Galway all cinemas were closed from 8 p.m., 
and a number of indoor sporting fixtures were postponed. 

“A meeting of the Council of the Engineering Asso- 
ciation, Westmoreland Street, and the monthly meeting 
of the Irish National Garden Guild, were adjourned as a 
mark of respect and sympathy.” 


And at the Dublin County Vocational Education Committee 
on February 7 the following resolution was carried unani- 
mously :— 


“We have learned with horror of the death at the 
hands of the British Government of two more victims 


From the 
Irish Times 
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of an anti-Irish hate; we emphatically condemn and 
deplore the executions which took place this morni 
of two Irishmen in face of the appeals from all classes 
in this country, acting in the interests of more friend] 
relations between the two nations. As a mark of 
sympathy with the relatives of the deceased, we hereby 
adjourn this meeting.” 

What education can come from such an “ Educational” 

body ? 


THE English papers do not report what is happening in 
Ireland, or in America. They do not tell us of the orgy of 
. hatred which Hitler’s Irish allies work up 
is Told against us in the U.S.A. We are apt to be 

surprised at the unfriendly spirit of the 
Americans, but we do not realise the ferocity of the perpetual 
Irish political campaign or the solidity of the Irish vote in 
that country. The propaganda never ceases. A recent ex- 
ample was in the Saturday Evening Post, a widely circulated 
illustrated magazine, rather like the Strand, only larger and 
with cruder stuff. On January 13 this paper published a 
typical Irish article called ‘“‘ Ireland in Warring Europe,” 
by a man called Maurice Walsh, introduced by the Editor as 
“ an Irish patriot.”’ The article had passed the Irish censor; 
it contained abuse of England, praise of Southern Ireland’s 
new efforts and prosperity, and some attempt to explain 
why Ireland is not fighting for democracy. The most astonish- 
ing passage was that dealing with Ulster. Ulster, as we know, 
was omitted from Mr. Walsh’s Southern “ paradise ” because 
she would rather have fought to the last man than be joined 
to the Southern Irish, who have a different religion, race and 
political outlook. This is what this Southern Irishman says 
about loyal Ulster :— 

“Over a million and a quarter Irish people are still held 
under British rule in these six counties of the north. Every 
man jack of that million and a quarter is Irish, and 
insists on being known as Irish, though many of them 
are bogy-ridden and witch-doctor ridden into main- 
taining a well-oiled political machine, run by a clique, in 
power. You know well what I mean; you know how a 
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corrupt but well organised political machine can rule a 
city or a county or even a State. By means of this 
British-made machinery, these million and a quarter 
Irish are in every way as ruthlessly held within the British 
Empire as were the remaining twenty-six counties, wp to 
the revolt of Sinn Fein and the establishment of the Free 
State. That puppet-parliament clique which controls 
them has no other purpose than to keep them so.” 


[Our italics. ] 
And the following passage also occurs :— 


“If Mr. Chamberlain was prepared to permit the 
Sudeten Germans to return to their Fatherland, why, we 
ask, was he not prepared to permit the Irish people in 
the north to return to the bosom of their motherland ?”’ 


We refer our readers to Lord Craigavon’s fine account of 
Ulster’s war effort in this number. Lord Craigavon is the 
Prime Minister and spokesman of a free people—a self- 
governing democracy, one of the best in the world. But 
Americans, who know no more of Europe than we know of 
Outer Mongolia, are quite likely to believe the contrary. 


Mr. OLIVER STANLEY made his first big speech as Secretary 
of State for War on February 3. In it he referred to the 
Mr. Stanley lack of enthusiasm with which his appoint- 

: ment had been greeted. This is true. Mr. 
Stanley had previously occupied several important offices, 
but he had not made an impression in any of them, either on 
the departments themselves or on the public. But for his 
new office Mr. Stanley has one outstanding merit. He is 
not Mr. Hore-Belisha, and at the moment this advantage 
seems to count more than anything else in the eyes of the 
public and the Army. On February 3 the new Secretary of 
State for War made a good speech. It was well informed, 
and it was sober and sensible. He showed that he was aware 
of the scale of the impending struggle, and the necessity for 
a military effort greater than any we have yet contemplated : 


‘But make no mistake, we are fighting not only for 
our ideals or for our ideas, but we are fighting for our 
lives. Be under no illusion as to the alternative to 
victory. People call. the Treaty of Versailles a hard 
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peace. Do you think that a victorious Germany would 
give a defeated Britain a Treaty of Versailles? Shor 
of our Empire, our fleet, our trade, we should be a small 
overcrowded island, its recovery impossible, even its 
survival in doubt. That is why I have only one war 


aim, to win the war ; only one peace aim, that the peace 
shall be lasting. .. . 


‘People talk about a peace by negotiation. Heaven 
knows, no one of us wants this war to continue a minute 
longer than is necessary, nor that one life should be lost 
which could be saved. We should grasp with both hands 
at a peace which was both secure and honourable, 
What sort of peace should we get now by negotiation } 
A peace which would settle nothing, which would leave 
differences and dangers untouched, which would give no 
assurance for the present and no security for the future. 
We should get no lasting peace, but a troubled truce. 
Within a few months, at the most within a few years, we 
should find that we had not won peace but that we had 
sacrificed victory.” 

That is well said. Mr. Stanley himself is in a key position. 
Let him get on with his great task of creating an Army. Let 
him put ardour into this task, and his countrymen will not 
be ungrateful. 


MINISTERS appear to have little knowledge of their fellow- 
countrymen’s feelings about them. The British are the 
most placable people in the world. They do 
Thick Skins not want to punish the men who have been 
and High 
ra en so hideously mistaken, the men who have 
led the country, all unprepared, into a second 
Armageddon, but they are not willing to put up with their 
airs of superiority. If they were wise certain Ministers 
would slip quietly out of office and try to be forgotten. One 
of these is Sir John Simon. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has twice been a Member of a Cabinet which ignored the 
obvious German danger, and he has twice remained in office 
when the whole of his policy has been proved wrong. He 
must have the hide of a rhinoceros if he does not feel the 
deep humiliation of such a position, yet he appears to have 
no idea of it. He is constantly being photographed in 
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oompany with our heroic airmen ; he travelled all the way 
to Plymouth in order to be snapped by the side of the victors 
of the River Plate. Further, he lectures a country, which 
has borne all too much from him, on economy. Economy ! 
Sir John Simon might begin at home; he is paid £5,000 a 

. We have not heard that he has reduced his own 
salary. Another thick-skinned Minister is Sir Samuel Hoare. 
He also has been lecturing the country on economy, though 
he has been a most costly Minister owing to his fatal mistakes. 
He has been in office—save for a brief interval in 1935—since 
1931, that is for nine years. During the first seven years 
of this period he and his colleagues pursued a policy of 
encouragement to Germany and disarmament at home. We 
see the result. Sir Samuel’s salary is also £5,000 a year. 
This is the usual rate of pay for Cabinet Ministers, whether 
in the Outer or Inner Cabinet, and the Prime Minister and 
the Lord Chancellor each get £10,000 a year. We suggest 
that all these Ministers should do what every decent company 
director does in bad times—reduce their fees. £2,000 a 
year, i.e., £40 a week, is quite enough for anyone. Members 
of the House of Commons should also reduce their salaries. 
They, next to Ministers, are responsible for our having 
followed the Geneva policy to Armageddon. It is not decent 
that they should retain their present high remuneration. 


One of the most satisfactory things that has happened in 
the last few years is the way in which British mothers and 
' children have beaten the people who wanted 

}- Neneagaia to separate them. This is not to say that the 
Government were not right to make arrange- 

ments for the children to go to the country. Had the Germans 
begun their bombing in September this move would have 
been of infinite value, but from the moment it was realised 
that the land war was postponed the mothers were right 
when they demanded their children back. They have now 
mostly had them returned. Where certain children are still 
in the country it is either because they are in the grasp of 
some determined schoolmaster or schoolmistress, who wishes 
to retain them, or because their mothers do not want them. 
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We have all learned a great deal from the September exodus, 
We have seen what an extraordinary low standard of livi 
obtains among townsfolk, and we have realised that, with 
some gallant exceptions, the teachers fall short of the moral 
standard required. The whole of the elementary teaching 
service evidently needs revision, and, if possible, a different 
type of person should be enrolled. The weaknesses of our 
educational system have been brought to light by the up. 
heaval. This is all to the good, for seeing the faults we ought 
to be able to remedy them. But, if we have learned some. 
thing, so have the children who left home last September. 
They have learned what an interesting country they belong 
to. They have seen the lanes and fields, not as tourists see 
them, but as country dwellers do. On February 10 The Daily 
Herald printed an account of seaside adventures as told them 
by a little girl. 


Tus account was called ‘“‘ What Connie Has Been Doing.” 
We would rather call it “What Connie Learned.” This 
_ little girl and her twin brothers of six went 

ea aaa to Shoreham, where they were billeted with 
an elderly couple. ‘‘ The old gentleman used 

to be a sea captain.” He had two boats, a sailing boat and 
a rowing boat. Connie learned torow. Once she was allowed 
to hold the tiller of the sailing boat, “‘ but I nearly turned it 
upside down, so he didn’t let me do that again.” Connie 
went swimming, and she was taken to see a lighthouse. 
Some teachers also took the children to see a lifeboat launched, 
“and all the boys shouted when it went sliding into the 
water.’ There were other teachers who gave her short lessons. 
All went on swimmingly until one of the twins, Harry, became 
possessed of a water pistol, and the “‘ Captain’s” wife felt 
that was too much. The “ lady in the second billet was ever 
so kind,” but she did not last either, and in the third billet 
the “‘ lady was 74 and it was too much for her.” Presently 
“Harry got a whitlow on his finger and Mum fetched him 
home, and after that Albert was a misery without him because 
they are twins, so Mum fetched him home,” and Connie went 
home too. She had been away ten weeks, but in that time 
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she had had an education of the kind that is not to be had 
from books or drill. 


Ir takes more than a war to wean the Englishman from his 
sporting instincts, as countless incidents will attest in history 
and fiction alike. Did not Brigadier Gerard 
spoil the Englishman’s hunting by killing the 
fox, and has not Henry Newbolt sung, in 
Vitai Lampada, of the “ schoolboy rally,” ‘“ Play up! and 
play the game!’ when the square had broken? Wellington 
may perhaps never have said that Waterloo was won on 
the playing fields of Eton, but what is certain is that Waterloo 
was won and that the British sporting spirit, and all that it 
symbolizes in reluctance to throw up the sponge, was seen 
there as it has been on many another stricken field. There 
must be many who can recall an unofficial and perhaps 
unauthorised game of football in the Peronne area during 
the morning of March 21, 1918, when the German storm was 
breaking upon us. And so let us welcome the news that 
football is being played in France again in these days, and 
officially, too, for our Army team has, at the time of writing, 
met a team of our French Allies in matches at Paris, Rheims 
and Lille. The British Army team was composed of Allen, 
Sproston, Cook, Copping, Cullis, Mercer, Geldard, Welsh, 
Lawton, Stephenson and Compton. The first match was 
drawn, but at Rheims the visitors beat the French XI by 
one goal to nil. There was a fine “ gate,” much enthusiasm, 
and keen play, Stephenson scoring after twenty minutes in 
the first half. After that our fellows kept the lead, though 
the French players put up a doughty fight, although they 
had lost their right-winger with a damaged muscle. One 
of our own players, Cullis, was also hurt, though he continued 
toplay. The third match was played at Lille on February 18, 
against a different French team. The British side had again 
to thank Stephenson mainly for the result of 2—1, for he 
scored both goals in the first half, when Hermant, for France, 
also scored. The war has robbed us of much of our football 
in England; we may the more rejoice that the national 
game persists upon the friendly soil of a country with which 
our fate is inextricably woven. French and English may 
charge one another in the battles of the football field, but 
in the grimmer business that lies ahead they will stand 
VOL. OXIV 3 
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together, all the better, we may be sure, for the lusty contests 
that they have waged between the goal-posts. 


THE importance of the B.B.C. in wartime is very great, 
We get our news capelntins this source, and as a rule it is not 
until the next day that we read newspaper 
= ig comments. It is satisfactory to be aba 
note that this broadcast news is very well 
done—it is obviously prepared by competent and trained 
journalists. The feature of direct news, i.e., from one of the 
actors in the drama of the moment, is first-rate. The mid. 
shipman from the Exeter gave an admirable picture of the 
splendid fight in which he had been engaged ;_ the prisoner from 
the Graf Spee told a story we were all proud to hear, while 
the two airmen who found the Altmark were simply thrilling. 
Another good novelty is Mr. Edward Ward’s spoken accounts 
of the fighting in Finland, which are very clearly given. 
But when we have said that the news is well done, and 
to think of other good features, we have to admit that there 
are very few. ‘“‘ From the Front Bench ”’ is dreary stuff as a 
rule, and, with few exceptions, the political talks are the 
same. It appears that the Director of Talks has one of those 
balancing minds that want “to be fair to everyone.” The 
deadly virus and the antidote must be treated equally. In 
consequence he gets all the people who have been wholly 
mistaken about Germany, Russia, China, and the rest of the 
world, to come and speak their poor muddled minds to us 
(we had “‘ Onlooker ” and Mr. Middleton Murry on the same 
day!). These speakers are often well-known men, for 
nothing has been more striking than the political folly of the 
eminent in the last twenty years. Some good talks, however, 
must be mentioned. Sir Ernest Swinton is good, and so is 
Mr. Sinclair, and we wish we had the latter more often. 
Then there was an excellent account, spoken by Mr. Hibbert, 
of those British regiments who have a link with the Navy. 
We could do with more of this, and more naval and military 
history. The entertainment side of the B.B.C. is poor, the 
plays are bad and the variety deplorable, but this is partly 
because in England we are weak in these subjects and so far 
the B.B.C. has never had a producer who could teach his 
artists to act and sing. As for music, this is very uneven, 
but the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra is excellent, and the 
utmost praise must be given to Sir Walford Davies. About 
literature we cannot speak. The hours at which we can listen 
do not coincide with any B.B.C. literary effort. 
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ULSTER’S PART IN THE WAR 


Ir is a high privilege for me to be afforded an opportunity 
of explaining briefly something of the part which is being 
played by this outpost of the Empire in the great struggle 
in which the United Kingdom and her gallant Allies are 
engaged. 

Before doing so, however, let me say with what profound 
admiration we here have observed the almost miraculous way 
in which, under the wise and courageous leadership of Mr. 
Chamberlain, the British Government has achieved in a 
few months what took so long to accomplish in the last 
great war: unity of command on the Western front, close 
economic alliance with France, the swift mobilisation of 
our man power, the instant action of the Royal Navy 
in taking command of the seas and of the Royal Air 
Force in taking command of the air. This has been achieved 
with a speed, a smoothness and a precision beyond praise, 
and all that despite the gigantic problems of Home defence, 
the organisation of supply and the control and equitable 
distribution of foodstuffs which had to be dealt with at the 
same time. Is it to be wondered at, our attachment to the 
Mother Country ? Our pride in Britain’s might ? 

In this stronghold of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland we have been thrilled by the 
moving accounts of heroic deeds on sea, on land, and in the 
air and have been stirred by the news of war activities from 
the more distant parts of the Empire—New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, South Africa, India, Newfoundland, and, 
indeed, from all those far-flung lands which owe allegiance 
to the British Crown, and which manifest such impressive 
unity of purpose in the prosecution of the war. We like to 
hear how they are getting on. 

It may therefore be of interest to others to hear something 
of Ulster’s contribution to the common cause. 
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Prior to the outbreak of hostilities, when international 
affairs had reached a critical stage, each House of our local 
Parliament on March 22, 1938, passed a resolution which | 
should like to repeat here, as an illustration of our early 
determination to give such support, as lies in our power, 
to those who guide the destinies of the British people. 

It was in these terms :— 


“That this House, fully realising the anxieties 
besetting His Majesty’s Government of the United 
Kingdom at the present time, and praying that its 
efforts to attain and preserve peace throughout the 
world will be completely successful, assures the Prime 
Minister of that Government that, should any crisis 
arise, he can confidently rely upon the people of loyal 
Ulster to share the responsibilities and burdens with 
their kith and kin in other parts of the United Kingdom 
and the Empire, to the utmost of her resources.” 


That undertaking we shall honour. Britain’s difficulty 
is Northern Ireland’s opportunity to place all her resources, 
both human and material, at the disposal of the United 
Kingdom in this hour of crisis. It is our desire also that this 
determination should be expressed to the full in terms of 
practical service and personal sacrifice. 

In Great Britain it has been agreed to refrain from party 
controversy during the period of the war. It is our wish, 
too, that the voice of controversy should be stilled, and that, 
as a united people, we should bend all our energies towards 
the completion of the one supreme task confronting us. 
We cherish with you those traditions of democracy and 
freedom which alone make political controversy possible, and 
we should feel that we were acting a coward’s part if, instead 
of taking an active share in safeguarding our common heritage, 
and preserving it for generations yet to be, we were to allow 
our attention to be diverted to less urgent questions. 

I have spoken of our resources. What are these resources, 
and what contribution are we making towards the national 
effort ? 

Pride of place must be given to all those who have gone 
forth to serve in the Forces of the Crown. Northern Ireland 
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has in the past always been to the forefront as a recruiting 
ground for the British Army, to which she has given many 
famous regiments, such as the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, 
the Royal Ulster Rifles, the Royal Irish Fusiliers, the North 
Irish Horse and many others whose exploits are recorded on 
the scroll of history. Since the outbreak of war, there has 
been a steady response to the call for volunteers: countless 
numbers of our young men have enlisted in the regiments to 
which I have just made reference, and in other Army units, 
as well as in the Navy and in the Air Force. We have given, 
also, many men to the Mercantile Marine, for around our 
rock-bound and turbulent coast some of the finest seamen 
in the Kingdom have been born and bred. Those at home are 
of course engaged in some form of national service—in a 
host of important though less spectacular roles. Large 
numbers of our women, too, are employed in the women’s 
auxiliary services, or are engaged in war hospital supply work 
or other useful activities on the ‘‘ Home front.” 

Secondly, I would mention the part being played by our 
farmers and farm labourers, whose skill in husbandry enables 
them to make a contribution of the greatest value at the 
present time. We are largely an agricultural community of 
small farmers cultivating nearly 100,000 holdings of which 
over 65 per cent. do not exceed thirty acres in extent. We 
have had, therefore, to build up and organise an agricultural 
system suitable for our peculiar local conditions. In recent 
years by education, by research, and, above all, by the 
improvement of marketing methods, we have been able to 
raise the standard of our agricultural produce and to increase 
the productivity of our farms. In peace-time, we send to 
Great Britain not only cattle, sheep and pigs, but also such 
commodities as eggs, bacon and potatoes. It is now our aim 
to increase our contribution to the common larder and to 
render the greatest possible assistance within our power in 
augmenting the nation’s food production. We plan, for 
example, to plough a quarter of a million additional acres of 
land this year. On any of these wintry days—snow per- 
mitting—one may see all over the Ulster countryside the 
most modern type of tractor as well as horse-drawn ploughs 
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passing to and fro across green fields, some of which haye 
not been broken up within living memory. In addition t 
an increase in our production of food and feeding stuffs, we 
are planning a substantially larger acreage of flax—a crop 
for the growing of which our land is suitable, and in the 
handling of which our people are skilled. In these times, when 
imported supplies of flax are difficult to come by, it is im. 
portant that our linen manufacturers should be in a position 
to obtain a supply of the raw material which will enable 
them not only to meet the needs of the Fighting Services but 
also to maintain and expand the overseas trade of the United 
Kingdom—a vital consideration, as you all know, when 
enormous sums must be spent abroad in purchasing supplies 
essential for military purposes. It is not generally known 
that in point of value linen goods constitute the second 
largest item in the export trade of the United Kingdom to 
the U.S.A., and that the bulk of these goods come from 
Northern Ireland. 

In the sphere of industry, too, we have at hand an u- 
rivalled reservoir of technical skill and adaptability in the 
ranks of our artisans. We have a living tradition of crafts. 
manship which is being utilised to the full in many forms of 
specialised work which it would not be proper for me to 
reveal. All, however—employers and employees—are con- 
centrating their combined energies on the allotted tasks. 

We have not lost sight, either, of the contribution ou 
people can make in the financial field, and Northern Ireland 
has entered with enthusiasm into the National Savings cam- 
paign. Sales of Savings Certificates and Defence Bonds have 
been maintained at the rate of £100,000 per week. Perhaps 
I might also add that we bear exactly the same heavy burden 
of taxation as our fellow citizens in Great Britain, and we are 
glad to be able this year to hand over to the British Treasury 
an Imperial Contribution of £2,000,000. So much for our 
positive efforts. On the Home front we have accepted without 
question every restriction which the Imperial Government 
has deemed it necessary in the national interest to impose— 
the “‘ black-out,”’ petrol and food rationing, and all the other 
“controls,” and we gladly recognise that it is one of the 
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obligations of our common citizenship that we should endure 
them, with good humour and a stout heart. 

Our resources are by no means exhausted. We have an 
understanding with British Ministers that they will let us 
know from time to time of any requirements which it may 
be within our power to supply. It will be our proud ambition 
to meet such demands with energy and despatch. 

I have tried to indicate very briefly a few of the ways 
in which we are endeavouring to pull our weight in the 
present struggle. But neither material resources nor human 
skill and ingenuity can by themselves ensure the victory of 
our cause. There must also be a deep-rooted conviction 
that those things for which we have taken up arms are dearer 
than life itself, an unflinching resolve on the part of our people 
not to cease from the fight until our purpose has been fully 
accomplished and a real and lasting victory achieved. It is 
this spirit which to-day animates Ulster men and Ulster 
women, as it does their fellow citizens in the rest of the 
United Kingdom and the Empire, and it is this spirit which, 
as in the past, will ensure the ultimate triumph of liberty, 
freedom and justice. 

We make no claim to having done anything more than 
our duty, nor do we claim superiority in patriotism over 
other parts of the United Kingdom, but I am anxious that 
all those across the Channel should realise that though Ulster 
be but a small link in the chain which encircles and binds the 
Empire, she is, by virtue of her strategical position and her 
hardy Northern stock, a strong link—a link that will neither 
break nor bend before the King’s enemies. We are King’s 
men. We will be with you to the end. 


Belfast. CRAIGAVON. 
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WAR FACTS AND WAR ILLUSIONS 


So far the Germans have fought us only where they are 
weakest, and where we are strongest—at sea. The Royal 
Navy and the men of the mercantile fleet have either hit 
back brilliantly whenever a target was offered, or hung on 
to their task doggedly ; they have never wavered. Never. 
theless, the Germans—in this, their weakest element—have 
secured enough success to banish the smiles of those who 
expect this war to win itself. The Germans have used every 
deceitful wile, every shabby trick, every cowardly means of 
murder. To them war is war, not a sport. They have sunk 
and damaged British warships. They have sunk nearly 
three hundred merchant ships belonging to us or to friends 
who wished to supply us with food and other war essentials. 
And so far they have not used against us their greater arms 
—neither their army nor their air fleet for bombing our ports 
and towns. This simple fact should be told to all those who 
sit about, saying that we are bound to win. Win we can. 
Win we shall if we set about it properly. But we have not yet 
begun to win. Let us always remember that since the war 
began—the real war, Hitler’s war, which takes no heed of 
formal declarations—the Germans have taken the Rhineland, 
Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia, half Poland. It is in 
that light that we should look at the war. It began on March 
7, 1936, not on September 3, 1939. We entered it late ; five 
major campaigns late—and we let a sixth go to Hitler when 
we refused to bomb Western Germany while he was busy in 
Poland. In the military field, Hitler is six laps ahead ; and he 
has a larger army and a larger air force than we. 

When our Ministers tell us—as lately they have told us 
—that there is no room for facile optimism, they speak the 
truth. If we are to win, there must first be some bleak 
stocktaking and then resolute decision. We must look at 
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the facts in our favour, at the forces against us, and at the 
illusions (mainly German inspired) which for so long have 
weakened our national will, and which still hamper it. Let 
us, then, count our blessings first. 


FoRCES IN oUR Favour 

Others have proved conclusively that the Allies can have 
by far the greater force of arms and that they possess, or can 
command, infinitely greater resources. But that does not 
mean that their victory is certain. They always did have 
such greater potentialities and resources—even during the 
years when they were in befogged retreat before the advancing 
might of Hitler. In war what counts is not possession, but 
use. If Hitler and his generals can use their straitened supplies 
with greater skill and daring and ruthlessness than we use 
our plentitude, then they will surely beat us. Therefore, given 
the certainty that our resources are indeed greater than theirs 
—the problem immediately shifts from the economic and 
material plane to the psychological. How are we employing 
the talents our fathers bequeathed to us ? 

First and foremost, the Government has shown great and 
even unexpected imagination in this country’s relationship 
with France. All the old silly prejudices have been put aside. 
Before the war the united command had already been arranged. 
And in the months since war was declared unity has been 
founded in every important field. Our different money is 
tied together. Our munition factories work in concert. Trading 
has been mutually arranged with all countries. Army research 
and study of all kinds are co-ordinated. There is nothing 
hidden between us. The French, with equal readiness and 
with greater gift of expression, have responded immediately 
and generously on their side. The two Empires work in 
unison. That is an invaluable asset. 

Secondly (bound up with the first) the French people 
have stood up wonderfully against an unprecedented weight 
of German propaganda. The Germans, helped by the Traitor 
of Stuttgart, have told the French eight times a day that 
Hitler had no quarrel with them, wished to live at perfect 
peace with them, but was baulked by the subtle English, who 
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were getting the French once more to die for England. Eight 
times a day, with infinite variation, that was put over to the 
French—and to their honour, they rejected it with disdain, 
although when it began, France had mobilised almost as 
many million men as we had hundred thousand. 

Thirdly, Turkey has been magnificent. She has remained 
stalwart and alert in spite of every act of God and devil. 
A nation of less mettle would have cried off when the earth. 
quakes repeatedly devastated parts of her territory ; or they 
would have bowed before German intimidation and propa. 
ganda. Turkey stands ready and is doing fine work in putting 
order and backbone into the Balkans. 

Then two of Germany’s former associates—we shall not 
say dupes, for neither Italy nor Japan deserves the name— 
stand aloof after Germany’s great betrayal of the principle 
for which they had stood together. Germany’s dream of a 
German-Italo-Japanese bloc remains a dream. Italy and 
Japan, while watchful of their own interests and chances, 
stand proudly back. Anything more that we cannot expect 
of them yet; and indeed, we have Germany’s blunderings, 
not any merits of our own, to thank that they are non. 
belligerent. 

Fifthly, Spain—although heavily burdened by Germany 
and beholden to her in many ways—has refused to act as 
Germany desired, and indeed is coming to an important 
trade agreement with us, similar to the one with France, but 
greater than that. The chief British complaint against Spain 
lies in the help that has been given to one or two U-boats. 

Finally, Finland by her immortal courage has altered 
the military geography of Europe in our favour. An ogre 
has been diminished. The great German bluff in coming to 
terms with the Red Army (with its supposed dowry of 
Ukrainian corn greater than Pharaoh’s and its Ural minerals 
surpassing Solomon’s) has been called. Germany for the 
moment has not, in her, a helper but a liability, and there is 
not a country in Europe, great or small, which does not take 
heart because of what Finland has done. There is no country 
which, faced with a Soviet threat, would not frame its answer 
differently or more resolutely than before. At the same 
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time, the Red Army must not be under-estimated ; it has 
good artillery and fairly good equipment. It must simply 
be seen clearly—which is what the Finns have let us do. 

Those are the chief moral or psychological gains to the 
Allied cause since war was declared. Some might add that 
in the neutral countries German propaganda is at present 
over-shooting its mark. At first its crude insistence on 
German ruthlessness scored a short-range success; the 
neutrals thought that the Germans were the boys to support 
for safety’s sake, whereas now there is a certain feeling of 
revulsion. But until revulsion is turned into resolution to 
help in ending this common danger to civilisation, it cannot 
be counted a gain to us. It helps us no more than America’s 
tears help the Finns. 

In leaving this psychological analysis—the stuff that 
good generalship is made of—a reminder must be given of the 
sweeping material progress which the Allies have made in the 
past year. Cabinet Ministers have given us as many details as 
may be made public. A vast and efficient war machine is 
being prepared, is taking workable form. We are catching up 
in many arms ; overtaking in others. 


II 
War ILLUSIONS 

What is on the debit side of our balance sheet ? What 
are the illusions still shrouding the path ? 

The first illusion is that we are bound to win. The truth 
is, as M. Paul Reynaud has said, is that we could easily lose. 
We have against us an enemy who boasts that he will stop 
at nothing. On top of the huge and efficient German war 
machine, there is a mind self-developed in every evil ruse, 
drained of all humanity, knowing no law but that of German 
aggrandisement, working not as other men’s, but inhuman ; 
glorying with a coward’s glory over brutality towards a 
beaten foe ; drunk with the might it has created, and thirsting 
for fresh power ; afraid of all that is restrained or civilised 
or superior to its own creation of the mechanised and robot 
State. Hitler will not hesitate (he has said) to sacrifice a 
million of his own men. He is even now preparing air massa- 
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cres for England. He has appealed to the lowest in the 


German ; and they are enduring—not cheerfully, for their | 
sullen nature never lets them do anything cheerfully—but_ i 


deliberately enduring great privations for the greater glory 
to come. His generals have a talent for war-making. His 
chemists delight in fresh lethal horrors. And the generals 
and the chemists, with the accumulated weight of the Third 
Reich behind them, are soon to be turned on the Allies, 
Unless we show powers of anticipation, decision, and ruth- 
lessness, they are likely to inflict heavy wounds. Blitzkrieg 
has become a joke in England among those who refuse to 
face facts. Actually it is a formidable science which we 
should do well to take seriously. Hitler sneers at those 
who, like us, think of war as something honourable, with set 
rules. While he breaks every rule of God and man, we 
remain bowing politely like the duellists of old—‘‘ Messieurs, 
tirez les premiers !’” We may bow once too often. Hitler has 
mobilised his whole nation against us. 

The second illusion is that we can win without fighting. 
“We won the last war with the blockade and with fighting. 
Why not try to win this one with the blockade without 
fighting ?”’ The answer is that the Germans in the last war 
were defeated in the field ; and then—only then—did the 
home morale collapse, although it had been strained for 
many months by the blockade. Furthermore, in the last war 
we could virtually surround Germany. In this war we sit 
on the front lawn, knowing that the back door and the side 
windows are open. The blockade was helpful in the last 


war, but it was inconclusive. In this war—although it is — 


better organised, thanks to the admirable work of the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare—it will be a still slower business. We 
shall have to fight to win. The Germans will fight in any 
case, as soon as they see an opening. 

The third illusion is that we can separate the German 
people from their leaders. Or, to put it in a better way, that 
we can separate the German people from their natures. Read 
Tacitus. Read Gibbon. Think for a moment of the German 
people’s five aggressive wars within the lifetime of people 
still living. The Germans since Roman days have shown 
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certain characteristics not merely barbarian, but Germanic 
barbarian—swaggering, bullying, restless after periods of 


-indolence, disloyal in adversity. Hitler gives them the word 


that they can be ruthless. It is the individual German who 
sees his opportunity for particular kinds of ruthlessness— 
shooting Polish women and boys, flogging prisoners to death, 
machine-gunning lightship-keepers, bombing sailors in open 
boats, torturing priests with every obscenity. Those in Britain 
who—wishing to be thought high-minded or something equally 
priggish—say we are only fighting Hitler, are simply playing 
the German game. The Germans want just such an alibi. 
If they win they will thank God for Hitler. If they lose, they 
will come whining, “ Please, sir, it wasn’t me.” Their 
cupidity and their bullying has already cost Europe over 
twelve million lives in 70 years. Hitler has merely called out 
the German spirit in them: no more. We are fighting that 
and all the evils that has brought on Europe. 

The fourth illusion is that the German Army Command is 
“moderate,” a civilising influence. This belief is derived from 
German propaganda grafted on to ignorance. Like all 
General Staffs, the German High Command is against a war 
until it is fairly sure of winning. But, once in the war, the 
German generals outdo in ambition and cupidity every 
Bismarck and every Hitler. Brest-Litovsk was a German 
generals’ peace—“‘ to give us room to manceuvre our left wing 
in the next war.” So was the Treaty of Bucharest. So was 
the fixing of the Bohemian frontiers after Munich. All these 
were done in spite of the uneasy protests of German politicians. 


- Surely the soldiers were going too far? ‘‘ Nein—Die Heeres- 


leitung hat entschieden dass die Greuze da sein wird.”” No more 
was to be said. This must always be borne in mind when 
German refugees now in London put forward schemes for 
getting rid of Hitler while preserving the German Army ; 
or when Goring puts up “ peace plans.” A prudent skilful 
Germany is always more dangerous than an extremist Germany. 

A fifth illusion is often heard: ‘“ Hitler is not silly enough 
to attack.”” Had Hitler been prudent and skilful he need 
not have had this war. He could have played on the Munich 
spirit for many years to come. He chose to enter Prague 
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and so offended the British Munichites. Without the invasion 
of Prague, the British and French pledge would in all pro. 
bability have never been given to Poland. In the same way 
again, he is likely to gamble now; it is in his nature and in 
the German nature ; it is the essence of Blitzkrieg. Besides, 
he cannot wait. Supplies are coming into Germany so slowly 
that he is almost bound to make the plunge. 

There are other illusions. Those five are the most danger- 
ous, for if pursued they could lose us the war, or lose us the 
peace. 

III 
Wuat NExt ? 

Hitler, we said a few lines above, is almost bound to make 
the plunge. In what direction? What does he see as he 
looks around from Berlin? In Central and South-Eastern 
Europe he probably reckons on being able to secure more 
gains yet by Machtpolitik—that is, by bullying, short of war. 
In Northern Europe he probably is waiting for a Soviet over- 
running of Finland ; after which Soviet Russia and Germany 
would have Scandinavia between the nut-crackers and would 
calculate, after a sharp squeeze, on Russia taking the north 
(including Narvik and the Lulea iron-fields), and Germany 
the south, including the Danish pastures and the Norwegian 
bases. But most of that depends on a Soviet over-running 
of Finland, which it is in Allied interests to prevent. In 
the West Hitler sees the Maginot line, an obstacle not yet to 
be attempted. What remains for him? Chiefly the Low 
Countries and heavy mass bombing raids on British ports 
and shipping bases. The two hang together. At the moment 
the British authorities are usually given warning of intended 
bombing raids (such slight ones as there have been so far) ; 
but if the Germans had bases in the Low Countries, or in 
Denmark, extensive bombing raids could be begun more 
secretly and could be carried out with less expenditure of 
petrol. By heavy bombing Hitler sees a chance of crippling 
England. 

It is a safe deduction that events are going to happen 
quickly. Cabinet Ministers all say so. But events should be 
made to happen more quickly than they mean. British 
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Ministers have in mind German events. But we ought to 
make our events happen first ; we ought to forestal) German 
destruction ; we ought to take the initiative. We must no 
longer think merely of enduring, but of winning ; not simply 
of a vague and distant peace, but of a victory quick and 
overwhelming. 

For twenty years we have drifted along, neglecting our 
talents, letting our Imperial estate look after itself for the 
most part. Now comes this challenge to our whole life as an 
Empire and as a nation. The Germans are out to destroy us ; 
they declare it and they meanit. They have already destroyed 
civilization wherever they have set their foot. We are 
fighting a double war, as a nation and as upholders of human 
progress—a double war, against German domination and 
against the barbarism with which Germany is synonymous. 
In this war is our chance once more to become great through 
battle. We have the Fleet, the men, the aeroplanes, the guns. 
All we need be sure of is courageous leadership ; powers of 
decision and of anticipation ; and audacity. Our people are 
ready to be led; so far leadership has been absent. The 
German pre-occupation in the Polish campaign gave us an 
opportunity for decision ; we missed it. The German threat to 
the Low Countries some weeks ago gave us an opportunity for 
anticipation ; we missed it. The Finnish war and the thriving 
munition works of Western Germany give us our opportunity 
for audacity now. Unless we use our powers of initiative 
we shall not begin to win. 


A. B. C., ETc. 
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NOTES ON THE WAR* 


[We are privileged to print an article by the great French 
military writer, General Duval. This article ie the first of a 
series. | 

Wark Po.icy 

Ir is easy to define war policy if we can only raise our thoughts 
high enough. We suffer from seeing things on a small, a 
very small, scale. It was so until lately in our general policy, 
we must change in this as well as in war policy, for we have 
to bring alike to our general and our war policies wisdom and 
sound method. Now sound method and true wisdom are 
those which will carry us to our aim. This aim is a great one 
and it compels us to have a great political aim and a great 
war policy. 

If it were only a question of preserving our own territory 
intact during 1940, we could, without any other preoccupa- 
tion, sit down and await events, but it is impossible for us 
thus to limit our horizon. France is engaged in war for the 
defence of her culture and her vocation, and she is fighting 
in defence of her Empire. Her task is therefore not as simple 
as that of the heroic Finns. 

This does not mean that our war policy should necessarily 
express itself in attack. A war policy is neither defensive 
nor offensive. Attack and defence are only the processes 
of the combination out of which are made the art of war. A 
process is not a policy, and a policy should not exclude 
processes. On the contrary it should include means of prac- 
tising them. To attack, or not to attack, is a matter of 
expediency, a question of judgment as to the best line of 
conduct to take under given circumstances. It does not 
seem to me to be particularly skilful to tell the adversary 
that under no circumstances will we attack, and in conse: 

*Copyright in England. 
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quence to give him time to do what he wants, and it seems 
to me dangerous to imbue the minds of our soldiers with 
this system, because all systems are apt to be broken by 
reality. It is wiser to prepare a man for the maximum effort. 
With luck he may only be asked for the minimum. 

What we have to envisage is for the field of battle to be 
greatly—immensely—widened. This is inevitable. Germany 
has declared that her aim is not only to re-model Europe, 
but to re-make humanity and reform our spiritual heritage. 
Logically enough she has Soviet Russia as her accomplice in 
this. 

It is this problem that our war policy has to envisage. 
It transcends our frontiers. It may take us to-day to Fin- 
land, to-morrow yet further. What makes the immense 
value of the Maginot Line is precisely this—that it makes 
such movements possible. 

When we discuss Germany’s military plans let us beware 
of “ people in the know.” Information is not scarce. On 
the contrary, there is too much of it, and the mancuvres 
of the German propagandists are based on this. By using a 
little common sense we shall reason better than by listening 
to all the gossip. We have had various warnings of Ger- 
many’s intention of invading Holland. How can anyone 
imagine that if the Germans meant to invade Holland they 
would let us know even a day in advance? We are at war. 
The military positions are occupied. The schemes are 
prepared, all is possible, nothing is certain. Let us take 
this as our starting point for considering our answer. I 
mean, of course, our military answer, to such events. 

The two armies which face each other, the German and 
the Franco-British, are, as far as equipment goes, the most 
powerful that the world has ever seen. But never have 
armies on this scale counted so large a proportion of men ~ 
having received a summary training. In the German army 
there are only five or six classes which have had two years 
with the Colours. The British Army is almost entirely composed 
of men who have only had a few months’ training. Even 
in our army a great number of soldiers have only had a year, 
that is in practice ten months. Our ancestors did not think 
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it took long to teach a man the use of arms, but they believed 
that it took a long time to make a soldier and not a mere 
arms-carrier. The moral training of the soldier seemed to 
them of the first importance. This does not perhaps count 
enough in modern military instruction. 

For six years the Germans have prepared an army for 
attack. We, on the other hand, have prepared an army 
for defence. Now is the day of reckoning. As we are at 
war the Germans will not put off their attack longer than 
is necessary for their final preparations. Where will they 
advance ? I do not know, and I can only give my personal 
views. I believe they will attack straight ahead. Is this 
materially possible? I believe they have no choice. A 
great turning movement through Scandinavia or by the 
Balkans would merely defer the military decision. Will 
they go by Belgium or Switzerland? Why should they? 
People speak of a Schlieffen manceuvre, but there is no 
analogy. The basis of the Schlieffen plan was surprise. 
But now, at this hour, not only is no surprise possible through 
Switzerland or Belgium, but this would not even enable 
Germany now to turn the Maginot Line. From Flanders, 
from the Jura, the attack would still have to be frontal. 
And a turning movement through Switzerland would be 
very wide of the mark. It would be difficult to link with 
the direct attack which would probably take place between 
the Rhine and the Moselle. Such a turning movement would 
be brought up against the Jura defences, and in consequence 
would hardly realise the envelopment desired. A march 
through Belgium would bring no better results. On this side 
I reason only from what everyone knows and from what | 
saw myself when, five or six years ago, I stayed in the Ardennes 
and Luxemburg. It is to be supposed that the defences | 
saw then have been perfected. 

This is how, speaking in a general manner, the defences of 
Belgium are worked out on the North and East. On the 
East of the Meuse the whole of the means of entry are to be 
destroyed, roads, railways, bridges, etc. Everything would 
be blown up within a few minutes of the necessary orders 
being given. In addition to that the defence of the region 
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between Arlon and the forest of the Ardennes has been organ- 
ised. Behind this first line there is the Meuse, backed by 
the fortified towns of Liege and Namur. On the North, 
Belgium is protected by the Albert Canal. Behind this a 
defensive position is organised between Antwerp and Namur. 
Further west is the Scheldt, and lastly, on the French frontier, 
the Maginot Line. 

This ensemble makes a very deep defensive system. 
One may ask what facilities a German attack would find to 
force it. Do the enemy wish to extend their front? The 
simple violation of Luxemburg would give them another 
90 miles. For this reason, and speaking only from the map, 
and with the information open to the man in the street, I 
do not think that one can envisage the entry of the Germans 
into Belgium with the sole object of attacking the Maginot 
Line. They might have other motives for entering Belgium, 
but it seems to me that that move on their part would favour us. 
No tactical surprise is possible save on the Maginot Line 
itself, between the Rhine and the Moselle. A manceuvre 
through Belgium or Switzerland would have no other effect 
than to increase the number of their enemies. 

The Germans will, I believe, attack straight ahead, and 
with all their strength, and their attack will show method 
and vigour, extreme vigour. 

To reason clearly it is best to ask a matter in its simplest 


form. Either the Germans will attack this Spring or not. 


There are a great many people in France, worthy of being 
listened to, who believe that the Germans will go on waiting. 
I am not one of them. Firstly, because passive waiting is 
contrary to Hitler’s psychology. This long five months’ 
wait has masked a feverish activity. He had meant to take 
so many years to prepare for his attack on France and 
England. France and England moved first. He has worked 
to bring his preparations to completion, but now he is not 
likely to make headway. France and England are catching 
him up. What will he do? May the Lord preserve me from 
attempting to prophesy. But I ask civilians, used to business, 
to consider war as a business, and a most complex one. 
What we have to do is less to discuss the future than to 
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understand it, and in our prevision we must always allow 
for the unforeseen. 

I ask myself what is the worst thing that could befall us. 
I do not doubt that this would be a rupture of the Maginot 
Line. I believe that such a venture is bound to fail, but J 
do not believe that the enemy will not attempt it. The 
stakes in such an attempt have the highest value. Let us 
be certain that the Germans have studied this problem from 
every point of view. I take note of the fact that it is the 
one subject their propaganda never mentions. 

I do not believe in marvellous discoveries. The military 
genius of Germany has no basis of ingenuity or quickness, 
though it is far from being unintelligent. But above all, the 
German leans on, and believes in force, on violence pressed 
to its extreme limit. What we need to answer this attack 
is strength of soul and an energy that nothing can stop. We 
must lift up our hearts ! 


THe War IN FINLAND 

The situation in Finland is clear. Russia will not own 
that she is beaten and she is endeavouring to save her face. 
The consequence of her attitude is not unfavourable to the 
general evolution of the war, as we should wish this to develop. 
It is not only their own country that the valiant Finns are 
defending, they also defend Sweden and Norway, to say 
nothing of the Balkans and the rest of Europe. Those who 
Finland is saving, while she saves herself, should cast a glance 
at what is going on in Poland. 

The Blitzkrieg in Finland having broken down, the Rus- 
sians at the end of January changed their methods, or rather 
substituted some method for no method. Russian bases are 
being improved, roads are being built, food supplies are 
being brought up more regularly, and trenches are being 
made. It was inevitable that the Russians, when they were 
beaten flat on the ground, should seek in the sky the line of 
least resistance. As no considerations avail with them, 
neither moral reason nor international convention, they are 
savagely bombarding open towns and sea-ports. But Russian 
aviation has no merit in such victories as they are winning, 
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for the Finns have very few planes and fewer anti-aircraft 
defences. If Finland had a few hundred fighting planes she 
could answer Russia. Let us send her some. As we have 
said before, it is on the Western Front that the war will be 
decided. But one thing is certain. If we do not succour 
the Finns at once we shall be committing a very great fault. 

It is said that mechanisation is one reason for the Russian 
failure. In France we have a saying that you must not give a 
razor to a monkey. The Russians thought that in packing 
their army with modern machines they would palliate all 
their weaknesses ; this was a piece of stupidity, for no machine 
is of service to those who do not know how to use it. 

We may observe that in military affairs social progress and 
technical progress move in opposite directions ; social progress 
would move us in the direction of the militia system, where 
men and officers are not specialists. But technical progress, 
on the contrary, imposes on us a military material and | 
complex armaments, which demand specialists, and, above 
all, a long apprenticeship and a trained personnel. We are 
far from the day when the lévée en masse, decreed in a moment 
of enthusiasm, could in a few months throw new armies into 
line. The French, who are a nation of infantrymen, find it 
difficult to understand the spirit of a mechanized army. An 
army based on infantry is essentially democratic, on the 
other hand, a mechanised army is eminently aristocratic. 
This statement may surprise my readers, but it seems to me 
to be true. Let us consider a concrete case. 

Take a squadron of 15 single-seater chaser *planes. The 
effectives mount up to a hundred, or a hundred and twenty 
men, but of those only fifteen, the fifteen pilots, go fighting. 
The others simply do the work, maintain the arms and 
complete the organisation in which the fifteen warriors live 
and have their being. We have come back to the Middle Ages, 
when a knight on horseback, covered with his armour, and 
armed with his lance, was the only person who knew how to 
use arms, and who alone was permeated with a warlike spirit. 
Round him were assembled squires and grooms, of whom all 
that was asked was that they should be exact and faithful. 
I exaggerate in order to make my point, but this example, 
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taken from the air force, can also be applied to tanks. The 
crew of a tank, two to four men, are the only combatants, 
We saw the beginning of this movement in the artillery, 
where, in a battery of 75’s, only a dozen men fight. The rest 
are simple hands who remain in the rear. It is quite possible 
that some day the old professional army will be revived, but 
this is a distant prospect. Nevertheless, we can see, in 
aviation, that a year is now required to make a pilot when 
six months sufficed in 1918. 

Where the error of the Soviets has been gross is in the 
methods used for the recruitment and the formation of the 
cadres. For it is a fact, verified by the experience of all 
times and all countries, that the value of an army lies solely 
in its cadres. There are no bad soldiers—there are only bad 
officers. That is to say that if the officer is good the soldier 
becomes good, and if the officer is bad the soldier is nearly 
always bad and his work is always without value. 

This truth is not confined to armies, it is seen in all forms 
of human activity. The value of the ruling order, and not 
only its technical and scientific value, but its moral value, 
transcends all others. The danger which democracies run 
is the tendency which they have to level downwards. At 
the beginning of this process the higher social elements are 
discouraged and perverted. In the end they disappear, 
after all authority has been taken from them, and when they 
have been reduced to impotence. The inferiority of the 
Russian army is there ; it is not in motorisation. Motorisation 
has merely shown up what has occurred. 


GENERAL DvvVAL, 
en retraite. 
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THE PRESS IN OUR TIME 


THE last two decades have witnessed far-reaching changes 
in the structure and character of the British press, changes 
which no serious-minded citizen can view with indifference, 
however inevitable he believes them to be. It will be 
generally agreed that the disappearance of what are often 
referred to as the “ responsible ” newspapers would involve 
a grave loss to the community. The economic difficulties of 
the responsible journal, serious enough in peace time, have 
been aggravated by the war, and it may well be asked whether 
this type of newspaper can hope to survive under modern 
conditions. The present time, therefore, would seem to be 
a suitable occasion to review the functions of the Press in 
a democratic state and to consider the position of our own 
Press in relation to these functions. 

A free Press has always been regarded as an essential 
feature of democracy: the fact that the two are inseparable 
was explicitly recognised by the founders of the American - 
Constitution, and it has been implicitly recognised in our 
own day by the European dictators. It is a fundamental 
principle of democracy that every individual has an equal 
right to participate in the government of the community 
and to choose the ends towards which the activities of the 
community are to be directed. One of the presuppositions 
upon which representative democracy rests is that the 
individual members of the community know what they want 
and are prepared to vote for it. But if the ordinary citizen 
is to be able to pass a sound judgment upon the problems of 
government he must be well-informed as to the relevant 
facts and he must know how the decisions of Parliament will 
affect his own life. 

The two main functions of a democratic Press are to 
present to the electorate a true picture of what is happening 
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at home and abroad and to stimulate an interest in public 
affairs by illustrating their relation to the day-to-day life of 
the individual citizen. Political ignorance and_ political 
apathy are the twin enemies of democracy and the most 
valuable allies of the dictator. It is the duty of the Press 
to dispel both by the accurate presentation of news and 
by reasoned comment on current affairs. 

The first requirement of a democratic Press is that it 
should so present the news as to place events in their proper 
perspective. For a newspaper exerts a profound influence 
upon its readers’ sense of values. A journal which devotes 
its front page to the account of a sensational murder and 
pays scant attention to the previous day’s Parliamentary 
debate will inevitably create in the minds of its readers a 
false impression of the relative importance of these two 
events. Journalists of the old school were deeply conscious 
of the responsibility which they bore towards British demo- 
cracy, and to those men it would have been unthinkable to 
prostitute their art by appealing to the baser instincts of the 
mob. But to-day we live in an era of net sales certificates. 
The tremendous responsibilities of the Press are apt to be 
forgotten in the drive for increased circulation. If a news- 
paper subordinates all else to the quest for large profits it 
cannot fulfil what we have declared to be the main functions 
of a democratic Press. 

The acid test of the responsible journal is in my opinion 
to be found in the space given to the reporting of Parliament. 
It has been suggested that two of the most important 
functions of Parliament are to provide opportunities for the 
ventilation of grievance and the extraction of information: 
it serves, furthermore, as a platform from which the Govern- 
ment can explain its policy to the country and the Opposition 
can put forward its objections to that policy. But unless 
Parliamentary debates are given wide publicity in the Press 
they cannot achieve these objects and much of the substance 


of our democracy is thereby destroyed. It is fair to add | 


that the Press is not alone to blame for the decline of public 
interest in the proceedings of Parliament. To mention all 
the causes of this decline would be out of place here, but I 
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would suggest that Parliamentarians might facilitate the 

task of the journalist by presenting their speeches in easily | 
digestible form, so that the reporter can extract the pith of 

what is said without having to grope his way through a forest 

of words. 

While all government necessarily involves some inter- 
ference with individual freedom, the democrat insists that 
the individual has certain rights, which the State must under 
all circumstances respect—freedom of speech, for instance, 
the right of habeas corpus, freedom to practice any religion 
and so on. The journalist has as one of his duties the safe- 
guarding of these rights and liberties against encroachment 
by the State: he should stand forth as the watchdog of the 
people, ever ready to expose the over-zealous official who has 
overstepped the limits of his powers. A vigilant Press 
provides a constant check against administrative inefficiency 
and corruption and helps to minimise the dangers of 
bureaucratic government. 

A democratic Press should reflect public opinion, yet at 
the same time it must play a large part in formulating that 
opinion. The right to free discussion and free criticism means 
that every citizen is entitled to try to persuade others to alter 
their opinions. For it is a basic assumption of democracy 
that no individual or group of individuals is infallible. In 
authoritarian regimes infallibility is claimed for a particular 
individual or sometimes for a dogma. It is a cardinal 
principle of the Nazi credo that the Fuehrer is always right, 
from which it follows inevitably that his critics are always 
wrong. There can, therefore, be no place in the German 
State for a free Press. In a democracy, however, it is the 
duty of the journalist to criticise the Government, when he 
considers that criticism is called for. A State from which 
all criticism of and opposition to the Government has been 
eliminated is no longer a democracy, and it is the function of 
a democratic Press to keep criticism and opposition alive. 

If the Press is to fulfil these functions adequately there 
must be a large number of independent newspapers, each 
representing a particular viewpoint. There will never be a 
public issue on which a whole nation thinks alike: for men 
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differ widely as to the ends of society ; they differ also as to 
the means of achieving those ends. The national Press should 
provide expression for this wholesome variety of opinion and 
in so doing it will encourage people to think for themselves, 

When I first entered journalism nearly 50 years ago the 
country could boast many independent newspapers, each 
upholding the highest traditions of responsible journalism. 
Circulations were small by modern standards and this very 
fact relieved newspaper proprietors of the temptation to 


pander to the tastes of the crowd. The last half-century 


has seen great technical advances in newspaper production, 
but it has also seen the commercialisation of the Press, which 
has led to the disappearance of many fine journals and to the 
concentration of the remainder in ever fewer hands. In 
this way we have been deprived of the variety which a 
democracy has a right to expect from its Press. As this 
process of integration continues the number of independent 
opinions that can find expression in the Press diminishes: 
for the prohibitive cost of launching a new daily newspaper 
prevents a reversal of the process the logical outcome of 
which is a Press unified under a single control. 

The enormous circulations which the popular London 
dailies enjoy are to be deplored, not only because they place 
excessive power in the hands of a few men, but also for the 
effect which they have on the quality of the newspapers 
concerned. If a paper is to appeal to two or three million 
people it must set out to entertain its readers, not to educate 
them. Starting with the assumption that the masses take 
little interest in public affairs, the controllers of the popular 
Press devote little space to the serious reporting of important 
events, instead of attempting, as the journalist should, to 
stimulate an interest in them. Moreover, the desire to keep 
in favour with so large and varied an audience leads news- 
paper magnates to avoid outspoken criticism in advance of 
public opinion, because they fear that by indulging in such 
criticism they will incur unpopularity and endanger their 
circulations. They tend rather to champion only those causes 
which they imagine to be popular, or when the nation is 
sharply divided over some great issue to sit on the fence 
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without committing themselves definitely to either side. 
Where net sales certificates are the guiding criterion in the 
running of a newspaper there is no room for sober comment 
based on careful reasoning and reliable information. 

As the control of the Press becomes centred in a few 
hands, a democratic government is tempted to win over the 
powerful newspaper proprietors and to suppress criticism 
of its own activities. One of the first acts of the dictator 
on achieving power is to muzzle the Press by force. The 
democratic statesman may not employ such crude methods: 
his technique is more subtle. He may cultivate relations 
of personal friendship with the newspaper owner, he may 
bestow honours or titles upon him. The old style professional 
journalist refrained from too intimate an association with the 
leading politicians and took care not to become indebted to 
them, because he knew that such intimacy or indebtedness 
would constitute a threat to his own independence. It has 
even been known for a government to approach influential 
shareholders of a newspaper company with a view to silencing 
criticism of its policy. 

It may be doubted whether a government is wise to 
“wirepull’’ newspapers in this way. For the Press is in a 
double sense an intermediary between the government and 
the public. It both provides a channel, by which ministers 
can keep the electorate informed of their activities, and it 
also serves as a kind of barometer, from which the govern- 
ment can gauge the feeling of the country. A Press subject 
to official pressure will give a wholly false impression of public 
opinion. The correspondence columns of a great newspaper 
should indicate to the Government what people are thinking, 
provided that the letters published are a true reflection of 
the letters received: a journal, which refuses to publish 
letters in disagreement with its editorial policy is failing in 
its duty. In this connexion the establishment of the Ministry 
of Information by the present Government betrayed, in its 
original form, a lack of confidence in the ability of the Press 
to fulfil its proper functions. The Ministry was designed to 
act as a link between the Government and the country, supply- 
ing the public with information and keeping the Government 
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in touch with popular feeling. Both these tasks lie within 
the province of the Press and, if it has not always succeeded 
in performing the second satisfactorily it is perhaps the 
fault of those who would interfere with its independence. 

The professional journalist views with dismay the tendency 
for the contents of a newspaper to be dictated by commercial 
considerations. As he loses his independence he must 
watch the violation of the rules and traditions which he has 
always striven to uphold. The straightforward presentation 
of the truth, as he sees it, a refusal to suppress unpalatable 
facts, honest comment and fearless criticism—these are the 
standards to which the journalist should adhere. The 
abandonment of these standards throughout a considerable 
part of the modern Press is to be attributed not to the apostacy 
of the professional journalist, but to his subordination to the 
business man, who does not appreciate the duty a newspaper 
owes to its public. If newspaper production is regarded simply 
as a branch of commerce the Press cannot fulfil its proper 
functions. To some extent the radio has taken its place as 
a purveyor of news and as a vehicle for the expression of 
opinion, but however impartial the B.B.C. may be it can 
never be an adequate substitute for a free and representative 
Press. 

I do not wish to paint too gloomy a picture of the British 
Press. There are still many newspapers, particularly in the 
provinces, which uphold the highest traditions of journalism 
and maintain their character and individuality intact: of 
these papers our democracy has a right to be proud. Un- 
fortunately, the competition of the syndicated press has 
rendered the economic position of the independent pro- 
vincial dailies highly precarious and since the outbreak of 
the war their numbers have begun to dwindle. It is of vital 
importance to the whole country that these organs of pro- 
vincial opinion should be preserved, and it is the duty of 
the public and advertisers alike to give them all possible 
support. Once a great newspaper is destroyed it cannot 
be replaced. By attaching undue importance to net sales, 
which are a misleading guide to the advertisement value of 
a newspaper, advertisers have been in no small measure to 
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blame for the lowering of the quality of British journalism ; 
it is to be hoped that they will realize in time the value to 
themselves of newspapers, which cater for a thoughtful and 
educated reader and exert a steadying influence on our 
national life. 

One should not underestimate the importance of the 
part played by the Press in moulding the character of the 
nation. It is easy enough to say that a country gets the Press 
it deserves. I remember shortly before the last war talking 
to two Germans, who insisted that the British were a degener- 
ate people. When I enquired the reasons for their belief, 
one of them picked up copies of two of our most sensational 
daily newspapers and exclaimed, “a people which reads stuff 
like this must be degenerate.” This man assumed that the 
national press was a product of the national character. But 
though there is perhaps some truth in his contention, it 
represents only one side of the picture. The pioneers of the 
popular Press set to work on the assumption that the great 
mass of the people had thought only for trivial things and 
they designed their newspapers accordingly. In so doing 
they encouraged the public to interest themselves in trivi- 
alities and to neglect the responsibilities of democratic 
citizens, thus fostering the growth of the very type of 
mentality whose existence they had initially assumed. 

Never has the British Press been guilty of such a neglect 
of its responsibilities and never have the consequences of its 
neglect been so disastrous as during the years immediately 
preceding this war. While the Nazi leaders were engaged in 
ruthlessly suppressing the liberties of the German people 
and in maturing their plans for the domination of Europe, 
the popular Press of England continued to interest its readers 
mainly in football matches, film stars and divorce cases, 
with little intelligent thought for what was happening on the 
Continent. Newspapers, on which millions depend for in- 
formation and guidance, would not risk the unpopularity 
which they feared they would incur by exposing the national 
danger, and constantly reassured their readers with optimistic 
predictions of an era of peace and plenty just round the corner. 
Thus the truth was wrapped in a veil of wishful thinking : 
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unwelcome facts were suppressed : expert students of inter. 
national affairs were silenced to meet the exigencies of net 
sales certificates or party discipline: sometimes even the 
dispatches of foreign correspondents were mutilated to fit 
in with editorial policy. How can one blame the people 
for clutching at the straws that were offered them? For 
they were denied a knowledge of the facts, so essential in 
forming a sound judgment on any subject. Yet in September, 
1939, as once before in August, 1914, the British nation 
vindicated itself of the charge of degeneracy and proved itself 
willing to defend the rights and liberties of a free country. 
If it had only been served by a Press worthy of it, it would 
have awoken earlier to the menace of Nazism and been 
better prepared to withstand it; then the Czechs and the 
Poles might have been spared the conqueror’s heel and the 
tragedy of war averted, for Hitler would have been given no 
excuse for believing that England had relinquished her 
historic role of leading Europe against tyranny and aggression. 


ARTHUR MANN. 
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THE STRAIN IN SOUTH AFRICA 


WuiLE Canada, Australia and New Zealand are directing 
all their efforts towards assisting Great Britain in the active 
prosecution of the war against Germany and are mobilising 
and using every ounce of national and individual energy to 
that end, South Africa is apparently doing nothing. The 
Fourth Dominion very pointedly held aloof from the Empire 
air-training scheme, is taking no share, financial or other- 
wise, in the Empire scheme to build war planes and is making 
no preparation to send troops to the assistance of the Allies. 
Her war activities have been confined to patrolling her 
eastern coastline and to increasing the size of her defence 
forces, but a considerable shortage of guns, rifles, ammunition 
and uniforms is proving a serious handicap to efficiency. 
While the other Dominions are unanimously and fervently 
demonstrating their loyalty to the Crown and are giving 
abundant proof that their peoples are imbued with the 
spirit of sacrifice and service, South Africa is standing aloof, 
and a large number of her citizens are preaching hatred of all 
things British, are talking republicanism and whispering of 
a rebellion. 

On January 11, at Magaliesburg, the Rev. C. M. du Toit, 
M.P., said :— 


‘“‘ Britain was distrusted by the Afrikaners. The 
whole world knew of Britain’s breaches of faith with 
so many nations ; for example, Abyssinia, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland. The British were a band of robbers because 
they had robbed wherever they had gone. Hatred 
of the British was firmly planted in every Afrikaner 
mind, and this would never be eliminated. It would 
now be developed in earnest.” 


General J. C. G. Kemp, who was Minister of Lands in the 
Hertzog Government and a colleague of General Smuts in 
the United Party for six years, speaking at the same meeting 
in Magaliesburg, said : 

“he refused to go to war for Britain, which was the 
only country that had caused South Africa pain and 
suffering in the past. Britain was the only country 
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against whom South Africa had needed protection in 
the past. Britain was the only danger this country had 
ever known.” 


318 


Much as it may surprise and shock British public opinion, 
it has reluctantly to be admitted that the Rev. Mr. du Toit 
and General Kemp speak for a large majority of the Afrikaans. 
speaking people in South Africa, and in fairness to them it 
has also to be admitted that they voiced these sentiments 
before and after Fusion, which gave General Hertzog and 
his colleagues a further lease of office and enabled them to 
take South Africa almost all the way along the constitutional 
road to a republic. Fusion was made possible by General 
Smuts, who for six years was a willing colleague with such 
venomous anti-Britishers as General Kemp and Mr. 
Pirow. And regrettably, it has to be admitted that the vast 
majority of English-speaking people in South Africa gave 
blind but complete support to the Smuts-Hertzog Government 
in the hope and belief that they would thereby succeed in 
eradicating from the minds of the Afrikaners all bitterness 
and racial hatred and that they would create a nation united 
and contented in its membership of and adherence to the 
British Empire. Warnings by the Dominion Party led by 
Colonel Stallard that they were actively assisting the Afri- 
kaners in taking South Africa out of the Empire and that 
they were encouraging the Kemps and Hertzogs in the belief 
that South Africa could and should remain neutral in the 
event of war in which the Empire was engaged, went unheeded 
until the outbreak of war. There can be no charge of 
inconsistency or sacrifice of principles brought against 
General Hertzog. He was a firm believer in a South 
African republic and by Acts of Parliament he endea- 
voured to pave a legal and constitutional way to the declara- 
tion of such a republic. When war broke out in Europe, 
therefore, General Hertzog proposed that South Africa 
should remain neutral. To his everlasting credit General 
Smuts saw the path of honour and duty and took it. 

It is comparatively easy to see the path of duty; it is 
much more difficult, as General Smuts and the English- 
speaking people in South Africa are finding out, to follow 
that path with the energy and resolution so apparent in the 
other Dominions. Of far greater importance than a majority 
in Parliament is the spirit of the people—and at least 40 per 
cent. of the white population of South Africa is strongly anti- 
British and opposed to the Union’s participation in the war. 
So violently anti-British is this section, in fact, that a rebellion 
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isnot beyond the bounds of probability. People like General 
Kemp are reinforced by scores of German agents and propa- 
gandists who are doing their utmost to foment trouble both 
in the Union and in South-West Africa, and the old slogan, 
Britain’s trouble South Africa’s opportunity, is being heard 
again. These people are waiting for a lead, looking for a 
signal. They are ready to make another attempt to stamp 
out “ British rule”? in South Africa and to set up a South 
African republic. So far, safety for the English-speaking 
section has lain in the inability of the republican section to 
produce a leader capable of organising and carrying through a 
rebellion. General Hertzog, who still has the greatest per- 
sonal influence with the Afrikaans-speaking people of any 
South African politician, was not directly associated with the 
1914 rebellion (though he would be willing and ready to 
exploit the fruits of another rebellion). Neither Mr. Pirow, 
Dr. Malan (the out-and-out republican leader), nor General 
Kemp possesses the ability and the personality necessary to 
hold a rebel army together. Perhaps the current session of 
Parliament will provide the leader and the signal. 


General Smuts’s first action after becoming Prime Minister 
was to make a clean sweep of all those officers high up in the 
Permanent Force who refused to swear an oath of allegiance 
to the King—and there were several who refused—but it 
would be almost impossible to weed out the traitors among 
the hundreds of junior officers and non-commissioned officers, 
and it would be equally hopeless and even more dangerous 
attempting to round up and intern those in the backveld 
who are actively engaged in plotting against the Govern- 
ment. General Smuts, therefore, has had to walk warily, 
and it is acknowledged by friend and opponent alike that the 
Prime Minister has handled a very delicate and difficult 
situation with the skill of a practised diplomat. He has, of 
course, not satisfied the yearnings of the English-speaking 
population, which is no doubt as keenly anxious as in other 
Dominions to take a full and active share in the war. In 
fact, he has placed a very strict ban on emigration and but 
few South Africans have been allowed to leave the country 
to go to Britain to join up. The necessity for this step is 
fully realised and appreciated, however. In other ways 
General Smuts has refrained from giving the Opposition a 


handle to use in its subversive propaganda, but all the time 


he is steadily strengthening the defence forces of the Union, 
and by intensive training is preparing for any eventuality. 
He has been greatly handicapped by the legacy of total 
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military unpreparedness (to say the least) he inherited from 
Mr. Oswald Pirow. The show up of Mr. Pirow’s incapacity 
has been complete. 

Such was the background for the important session 
of Parliament which opened on January 19 and which, 
in a sensational debate, produced General Hertzog in the 
new role of a Nazi. General Smuts faced Parliament with a 
total voting strength of 86 in a House of 153 members. The 
Opposition was provided by 38 members of what is called the 
Hertzog Group and 29 members of the Nationalist Party, 

It will be seen that the English-speaking and loyal Dutch 
sections in South Africa are sitting on a thin crust stretched 
over a volcano of racial hatred, which is constantly fanned by 
German propaganda. A factor which is of vital importance 
is the fact that many of the larger trades unions in the country 
have a majority of Afrikaans-speaking members. On the 
Afrikaner mentality politics and religion are the strongest 
influences and both are being used extensively to stir up anti- 
British sentiment. In the possible event of labour troubles 
on the Rand these influences rather than trade conditions 
would be predominant, and the declaration of a strike by, 
say, the Mine Workers Union, might easily cause a political 
explosion that would set alight the fires of revolt. The current 
session of Parliament is bound to be highly acrimonious 
and may be a critical one in the history of South Africa. 


East London. January, 1940. VERNON A. BARBER. 


The following PS. to the above article was received by us 
as we were going to press :— 


General Hertzog’s almost fanatical defence of the Germans 


in his two speeches in Parliament and his attempt to justify 
everything that Hitler has done since the occupation of the 
Rhineland—even proclaiming as justifiable the conquest of 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland—has in some ways had a good 
effect. It has rallied more firmly round General Smuts 
banner those who followed him last September and it will 
probably result in many of General Hertzog’s former sup- 
porters wavering and probably giving support to General 
Smuts. For six and a half years General Hertzog had 
deluded himself that the British section of the United Party, 


which he had led by the nose and to which he had dictated) 


in a most autocratic manner, would be prepared to accept 
his dictation on the vital question of neutrality. That they 
failed to do so has obviously enraged the former Prime Minister 
and to-day he is as fanatically anti-British as any German. 
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WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 
I. SIX MONTHS OF PROPAGANDA 


THE war has lasted six months and, apart from the tragic 
Polish campaign, those months can best be described as the 
propaganda phase of the war. Both sides, in spite of the 
immense expenditure of money and energy, have been 
content to avoid major engagements. They have been like 
two formidable wrestlers circling round each other and 
listening to the encouragements shouted to them from either 
corner. 

“‘ The mouth and paper war,” as the Voelkischer Beobachter 
described it on January 31, in the first semi-official reaction 
to our propaganda in general, has been pursued actively by 
Great Britain and France. In contrast, German propaganda 
to Great Britain and France has been intense in another form, 
and a far more sinister one. We do not count ‘“‘ Lord Haw- 
Haw,” that Richthofen of the xzther waves who seems to 
cause more amusement than anything else! Germany 
concentrates ferociously on the weak individuals inside 
England whom she reaches by underground channels. Her 
open efforts are for the neutrals. There have been no 
pamphlets scattered over Great Britain. That would not be 
in keeping with the German conception of war on civilians. 

How has the Nazi Government attempted to counter our 
leaflet and wireless propaganda to Germany in these six 
months ? There have been a few references in German 
newspapers to leaflet dropping without divulging the con- 
tents. One illustrated paper has reproduced a leaflet, but 
on such a small scale that no curious German could read it. 
That was bravado. On January 31, the Voelkischer Beo- 
bachter took up a semi-official attitude to the leaflet war on 
its front page. It reproduced and criticised passages from 
certain leaflets, so that we in Great Britain were first ac- 
quainted with some of the material which our R.A.F. has 
been dropping over Germany through a Nazi newspaper. But 
other newspapers did not follow the example of the Voelkischer 
Beobachter, so that we must assume that the official Nazi 
organ was writing with the prestige of its Government in 
mind for foreign consumption rather than declaring open war 
on our pamphleteers. 
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Quite another matter is wireless propaganda. It was 
made a crime to listen to foreign wireless broadcasts in a 
decree by Dr. Frick, Minister of the Interior, promulgated 
on September 1, 1939, immediately before the outbreak of 
hostilities. Since then there have been some dozens of cases 
mentioned in the Nazi press of sentences of penal servitude 
for “‘ the wireless crime.” One, we recall, was a mother, who 
was imprisoned for nine months for turning on her wireless 
in the kitchen alone one night. It was not even proved that 
she was an “habitual criminal.” Late in January it was 
announced in Berlin that the death penalty could be imposed 
on foreign wireless fans in grave cases of spreading foreign 
wireless news about. This is merely the logical development 
of Nazi policy towards the ether. In peace-time, * com- 
munal listening’’ to certain foreign programmes was for- 
bidden. We suspect that, since its inception after the 
Munich Agreement, the German Labour Front circulated 
word privately through factories and commercial firms that 
listening to London news in German was “ unerwuenscht.” 
So much for passive defence in the wireless war. We may 
quote, in passing, the Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten, which 
pleads to South Germans that switching on to foreign stations 
is like “‘ taking drugs.” It is “suicide of the soul” and 
opens the veins of the German people to the “ poisonous 
injections” of the enemy. This is hardly flattering to Axis- 
Italy, since Rome and Milan are included in the general ban. 


Active counter-measures to British leaflet and propaganda 


warfare are taken by rapid contradiction or suppression } 


combined with a distracting of public attention to other 
“news.” There is one most effective method of countering— 
that is, to attack those who make British propaganda. The 
Germans understand. With a total of 1,300,000 British 
killed, it is to the eternal shame of those smart men who 
conducted leaflet distribution in the Great War that they 
proclaimed afterwards that they had “ won the war.” Even 
while they were doing it, the propaganda for their propaganda 
was at least as good as their propaganda. Field-Marshal 
von Hindenburg and General Ludendorff took up the good 
cause. Their proclamations and their subsequent memoirs 
id rey eloquent tributes to British propaganda. 
ou co 


Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks, 
In Vallombrosa, 


d picture the unbeaten and defiant Teuton warrior } 
Miia and rolling his eyes as the leaflets came down around 
im : 
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Germans never relinquished the myth that propaganda 
won the last war. The British complacently accepted it. 
There followed the aggressive assertion of the German: we 
were never beaten in the field: it was your devilish propa- 
ganda. Now, the Nazis find it most effective to attack the 
propagandists. They have reported the uneasy controversies 
in Parliament about the Ministry of Information. They 
din into the ears of the German that the British are trying 
to beat him with propaganda again. Personalities are dragged 
in: some of the clumsy attempts to drive a wedge between 
people and leadership are dissected, distorted and exposed 
to public view, like corpses in Poland, an answer and a 
warning. 

This lust to attack the pamphleteer rather than the 
pamphlet has made that shy bird even shyer, and we are 
unable therefore to comment freely upon those specimens of 
leaflet warfare that have come to our notice through neutral 
sources. But we may be permitted to reproduce what the 
German Propaganda Ministry thinks of them. 

“ The leaflet propaganda of Chamberlain and Churchill,” 
writes the Voelkischer Beobachter, ‘“‘ maintains exactly the 
same pitiable level as all other propaganda productions of the 
British war clique. With stubborn insistence they bring up 
again and again the half-dozen themes which the British 
radio, the Press, British Ministerial speeches and the West- 
minster Parliament has tried to palm off on the English 
people and the world around for five months past.” 

We have, however, one means of testing the verdict of the 
Voelkischer Beobachter, and that is the B.B.C. broadcast to 
Germany which is given daily at 6.30 a.m., 12.30 p.m., and 
9.15 p.m., G.M.T. We have listened to this fairly regularly, 
and have heard various opinions. 

When Hitler in his speech on January 30 sneered at the 
Londoner Rundfunk, he was uttering a menace to a potentially 
dangerous weapon, which had done him little harm as yet. 
A fleeting gibe at the ‘‘ Maccabean ”’ announcers, and Hitler 
passed on to tilt at other foes. There was rancour at this 
inconvenient modern invention that trespassed on Nazi air ; 
but there was none of that wild yelling which betrays that 
Adolf has been stung to the quick. 

Our wireless propaganda to Germany in the past has 
produced three notable features—it broadcast a campaign 
against the Nazi leaders on the basis that some of them 
possessed huge fortunes abroad. Goering, Hess, Ribbentrop, 
Goebbels, Himmler, Ley and Streicher were mentioned. 
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This had doubtless a certain effect in Germany. Secondly, 
it broadcast the White Paper on Atrocities committed in 
German concentration camps. Strangely, this seemed less 
telling. The British had looked on when the terrible 
system of concentration camps was initiated, had averted their 
gaze from them and had even tried to cultivate friendly relations 
with the men responsible for these atrocities. Their indigna- 
tion rang hollow and belated. But even so, it gave the 
Nazis some uncomfortable moments. They retaliated by a 
series of wholly imaginative articles on British prison camps 
in the Boer War. The third notable feature has been the 
broadcasting of gramophone recordings of former Hitler 
speeches. There is a rich selection. His references to 
Russia have been most popular, and we can only imagine 
what it must be like for that vain being, pacing about his 
vast Chancellery, haunted by his own shouting voice of 
yesteryear. 


The B.B.C. talks to Germany have, for the rest, been 
devoid of novelty. Wireless propaganda in Great Britain 
is still in its infancy and is not putting on weight very fast. 
Night after night, there have been talks on economic subjects, 
politics and current events. Here and there a big voice 
speaks. The words of the Pope, M. Daladier, President 
Roosevelt. These get home in German. The speeches of 
Mr. Churchill have been heard, and very good they sound 
in German too. The rattle becomes a trumpet. His strong 
thoughts in limpid expression leap from language to language. 
It is free speech. Sir Archibald Sinclair “ translates ”’ too, 
but for the main part ministerial speeches sound uncon- 
vincing, and in the ordinary propaganda talks the hook 
sticks out far beyond the meagre bait. They consist neither 
of news nor rhetoric. 


The question arises as to why our programmes in German 
are not as good as the situation demands. There are many 
reasons. We all know the English programmes of the 
B.B.C. We do not turn them on for entertainment. We 
turn them on to listen to the B.B.C. The B.B.C. is a cor- 
poration, and corporations are apt to attract or enforce 
mediocrity. We should have expected the B.B.C. to enlist 
some of the journalistic talent that left Berlin when Great 
Britain declared war on Germany. But, as far as we know, 
the corps of British correspondents from Berlin are still free 
journalists, serving their country elsewhere. There are not 
many Englishmen with a profound insight into German 
affairs, and the B.B.C. would seem to have none on its staff, to 
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judge by its subject-matter. Again and again, we have an 
Englishman ushered up to the “ microphone” who has 
“lived many years in Germany and learned to love Germany 
and the German people.” But he has very little else to say. 
Some wax indignant about Goebbels, and others about 
pogroms. They appeal vaguely to all the “ better instincts ” 
of the German. 


There is another pole. That is when an announcer with 
a flawless German accent gets on the air and charges into a 
rather clumsy attack on Hitler or Ribbentrop. There is a 
great deal said about Nazi bosses in aggressive tones, and a 
fair proportion of the talks have a marked emigré tendency, 
others are markedly Socialist. Here and there, some eminent 
neutral paper is quoted, Dutch, Swiss, or Scandinavian, and 
we hear intelligent and convincing news. Incidentally, the 
German news bulletins of the B.B.C., which are written in a 
severe journalistic tradition, are a valuable contribution to 
understanding. It is the talks and chats, which are a mixture 
of aggression, appeasement, and uplift, which must mar that 
flattering impression of the English which many Germans 
have. There is one handicap under which the B.B.C. labours. 
Whatever the truth may be, every German is convinced that 
the London broadcasts are run by Jewish emigrés. That 
is why some of the vigorous and not very balanced invective 
against Nazis, the veiled and open incitements to revolt, 
must have made many Germans seek other news sources. 


Perhaps one reason why the German broadcasts from 
London fail to represent a high standard in international 


_ broadcasting is that the British underestimate German 


intelligence. The German has a less sophisticated taste, a 
less rapid brain than the Englishman. But he thinks things 
out hard, slowly, systematically. He is not a sentimental 
fool, or he would be in a concentration camp. He is used to 
hearing plain language. His education has been far more 
thorough than that of Englishmen of his class, whether he be 
aristocrat, bourgeois or worker. He is judging the English- 
man to-day by what the London broadcaster says, and how 
he says it. 

We agree with the Voelkischer Beobachter when it ‘‘ com- 
plains” of the poorness of our propaganda. The empty, 


_ unsatisfactory feeling which thousands of Germans must feel 


who turn on London in the hope of hearing something positive 
—is it only due to an inefficient personnel in Broadcasting 
House—or is it something deeper ? 
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WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 
Il. H.M. OBSOLETES 


WE sometimes wonder why our politicians do not take a 
stronger lead in affairs; why they lag behind public opinion 
and require to be urged into line. The reason is obvious, 
Their “ tickets”’ have expired. They cannot travel with 
the times. These men are out of date. 

A politician has but an ephemeral existence, measured 
by the period during which he influences thought. His 
reputation lingers long after his contribution to ideas, 
absorbed into the common stock, has lost identity. The 
public allows him to retain the authority he has gained, 
although his title to it may have lapsed. And since the bulk 
of public opinion derives, not from the exercise of dis. 
crimination, but from suggestion on the part of authority, 
he continues to command opinion when he has ceased to 
influence thought. He now becomes an obstacle to the 
political development of his fellow-men. Indeed, the hardest 
task new thought has to encounter is its battle with these 
“ Dug-Outs” or “ Old Guard,” as they love to call them. 


selves, entrenched in Office, and only concerned to perpetuate | 


there the old crinoline creeds and poke-bonnet theories 
which brought them into notice. 


Nor is it solely the old in years who thus become a bar 


to progress. Young men may be launched in life already 


antiquated in mind. Such will prove to be the case when} 


political opinions are too early and too dogmatically imposed 
upon them. Lads, prematurely imbued with the current 
beliefs of a given school of politics, are merely being trained 
to look back instead of forward; trained to adopt a Party 
and cultivate a prejudice before reason has had time to 
assert itself. It is wrong to tie them to the past by deciding 
what they are to think, unless, at the same time, they ar 
taught how to think. It is wrong to dictate what they are 


to look for before they have learnt to observe for themselves. | 
Their judgments may be permanently warped; and young / 


though they remain in years, implanted egotism will already 
have rendered them too old in mind to sympathise with the 
movement of their world and the spirit of their times. 
Henceforth, their impulse will be to look back. They will be 
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unable to appreciate what is actually taking place before 
them ; still less to look ahead and forecast coming events. 
Only prolonged travel and partial loss of memory could 
reawaken in them the faculty of observation they so freely 
exercised in childhood, and rescue them from the living death 
they lead. 

For the man who does not observe does not really live. 
It were better to be ruled by an uneducated observant man 
than by one unobservant, however learned. To the politician 
reading and education are not of altogether unqualified 
advantage, unless they are accompanied by knowledge of 
the world. In any case, the future belongs to the young. 
They should be left to approach its problems with impartial 
minds. Too many young men appear among the unreasoning 
advocates of old-fashioned, bookish theories, and have to 
waste, in unlearning, the time they should have spent in 
learning. 

No profession requires so ruthlessly to scrap its old beliefs, 
together with the exponents of them, as does the profession 
of politics. It touches and includes everyone. Whatever else 
we may be, we are all, in a measure, politicians. No one 
professing democratic principles can deny this. Though 
Parliamentarians, of the type who have made the Commons 
a tied House, may be rare, shrewd business men, capable of 
rightly estimating the country’s interests are common 
enough. And yet our politicians claim to be indispensable ! 
If anyone had the right to be so considered it was Gladstone, 
a giant in his class. A month after he was dead, who spoke 
or thought of him? He left little void in national life. 
And who remembers Campbell Bannerman or speaks 
of Lord Baldwin? And yet the Office-limpets of to-day 
deem themselves indispensable. How their wives must 
laugh at them—and us! 


These men afford an admirable example of the Obsolete. 
The basis of their political opinion (such of it as does not fall 
under the heads of tyrannical fadism or legislative bribery) 
would seem to be shibboleths of another age. Ed. VII.O, 
Cap. 00. The old flash phrases of college debates, which 
served their fathers, still serve them. ‘“‘ Planning,” “ con- 
scription of wealth,” or, on another side, “ non-interference 
with trade,” ‘“‘ the diversion of labour from more to less 
profitable occupations,” or again “collective security ”’ or 
“Geneva.” All this is limp salad of a bygone season. These 
men are not even looking in the direction in which the world 
and, with it, the people they attempt to rule are moving. 
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Their period is as clearly marked in them as though they 
wore stocks, side whiskers and horn spectacles. Their minds 
are fed from the past, from times when no national danger 
stimulated men’s sense of their responsibility, and so they 
let cranks chatter, and suffered the misrule of fools, whilst 
they themselves “‘ minded the shop.” 


To-day, political thought is in a way to become saner, 
bolder, more constructive than has been the case for genera- 
tions. Men have been roused out of long apathy by the 
clash of colossal events. The blast of war has stripped our 
political ideals of false sentiment and reasoning, and left 
their fallacies exposed. Realities command the attention 
they once claimed. Thrown back on elementary principles, 
men have grown practical. The things they were accustomed 
to imagine that they saw, the things their political leaders 
coached them to look for they have found to be mere con- 
ventions, non-existent in fact. Led to study what is actually 
before their eyes, they see for the first time truly. Instead 
of looking for some preconception of the mind, for evidence 
to confirm a theory, they look impartially at what occurs, 
look at instead of looking for. The result is a revelation to 
them. As though a bandage were removed from their eyes, 
they suddenly emerge from the fog of Genevan theories 
into an atmosphere of plain fact and principle, wherein, to 
their surprise, it seems that they can think for themselves. 


What will happen when men like these, filled with Imperial 
ambitions, national pride, return to find the pro-German 
or international priesthoods of invertebrate Parties. still 
preaching timidity, deprecating change, bidding them love 
their enemy, the revolting Boche, submit to his treachery 
again, and slumber once more, with their Party leaders, in 
a wallow of irresponsibility ? The men who come back from 
the war will not be the men who left these shores. He who 
has fought for his country has ever afterwards an ear for that 
country’s need. He may have been fooled from 1918 to 
1938. He will not be fooled again. His perils will have 
called to mind his country’s history, taught him its spell. Its 
records will have stirred his pride. Himself a man of action 
speech will no longer satisfy him. The veil of political 
oratory is rent asunder. Utterers of false coinage in the way 
of words have been exposed. The new man-with-the-vote 
demands that words shall be exchanged for deeds. Are deeds 
to be expected from the pro-German-Munich-Statute of 
Westminster-Indian-surrender artists? Are they to be 
expected from those who neglected our defences, from the 
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head-in-the-sand politicoes; from the Cabinet of Beauty 
Specialists, whose serious business in life is to smooth away 
wrinkles on the political face ; are deeds to be expected from 
these men? We know that they are not. 

Owing to modern facilities for traffic and intercommunica- 
tion, all the world now lives next door. In the world’s 
economy communities of nations have usurped the position 
formerly occupied by communities of individuals. To dis- 
cover order and due proportion nowadays, nations must be 
regarded as the units of progress. The momentum of these 
larger bodies is greater than was the march of individuals. 
Impelled by the concentrated genius of whole races, events 
move at bewildering speed. To exercise any control over 
them statesmen should occupy the very van of thought. 
Even so, they must submit to be replaced after short tenure 
of office. No man to-day, whatever his receptivity of mind, 
can long keep pace with the spirit of this age. 

This will explain the spectacle of lagging leaders. They 
belong to the Obsolete, and will not recognise the fact. They 
haunt the scenes of former triumphs, to find them echoing 
with unfamiliar cries. They laud “ personal liberty” to 
men who have learnt that it is only to be guaranteed by 
national security—as to which they themselves have always 
been blind and dumb. They preach “ rights”? to men who 
have discovered that these are only to be won by the willing 
performance of duties. They hear ‘ Universal Service ” 
acclaimed as among the first of duties. They had always 
styled it ‘‘ Universal Slavery.” The idea of vigorous and 
practical patriotism, or racial pride and sense of unity, of a 
national policy, appears to their mummy minds a madness. 
Distressed, they turn aside. Something must be done to 
check the growing light of this new day. And so they brush 
the cobwebs from old policies, and patch the old phrases long 
since proven false. In the quavering falsetto voices of 
certain ‘‘ peaceable’ men, they chant once more all the 
high-sounding sentimental hymns and isms which soothed 
the slumber of Edwardian voters, and formed the cheaper 
stock-in-platform-trade of that cheap age. In vain. No 
one applauds. In a little while no one will listen. 

There are new words to-day, new motives, new ambitions 
—duty and discipline, combination, co-ordination, science, 
national independence, bold Imperialism. These ring like 
trumpet-calls to a new race, tempered in sacrifice, accustomed 
to strong fact. Our Cabinet of Conscientious Objectors listen 
nervously. And well they may. They hear the first words 
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of a nation that has found itself—not as yet angry, only sick 
beyond all expression of sloth and stupidity. But anger wil 
come. 

We see the politician baulking at his difficulties, as a man 
afflicted with locomotor ataxia will stand baulking at the 
bottom of a staircase. Who has not seen him there, halted 
and painfully hesitating, swaying forward—only to check 
himself ; then suddenly charging up a few stairs, perhaps a 
whole flight in a breath, to halt again. Is this leadership?! 

The other type, the Socialist politician, with his one little 
gift of oily, non-committal speech, dwells in a world of words, 
conventions, sentiments. His mind is a well of egotism, 
where no ray penetrates from the light of nature. He knows, 
But not from experience or observation. He sees nothing in, 
learns nothing from, his fellow-men. To him they are 
merely pawns, pawns that he does not understand or trust, 
He himself, the product of the printed word, is infallible. 
That which conflicts with his preconceived or plagiarised 
ideas he unconsciously ignores. Since his vision only focuses 
upon the past, he is unable to foresee. Even when an 
approaching danger is forced upon his notice, egotism is still 
too strong for him. He disbelieves against all proof; or 
looks aside, is quite sure that Providence will intervene to 
guard him from disaster. Such action as he takes is in the 
way of propping up wilful weakness at the expense of self. 


denying strength. He calls this “ building.” He sees short | 


cuts to Heaven, royal roads to false prosperity in all directions, 
by means of quack Acts of Parliament, which only add to the 
evidence of his muddles and myopic mind. His statesman- 
ship is window shopkeeping. His god is wealth. But the 
gods men worship fashion their souls, and we know the 
virtuous votaries of that religion. Among them men may do 
many things without rebuke, to mention which is the 
unpardonable crime. 


“ His god is wealth!’ Wealth, above all liquid wealth, 
is a dangerous ideal for a nation to pursue. It poisons all 


the springs of national character. Moreover, such wealth | 


is a fickle mistress. She creeps unsought to the feet of 


strength, flies from the weakness she herself promotes. An | 
element that knows no loyalty except to financial interests | 
is acquiring undue influence in the councils of this country. 7 
We should do well to check its growth. Capital is the 


fertiliser of industry. When Mr. Asquith once said that he 
viewed with unconcern the flow of capital from this country 
into foreign investments, he ignored the fact that the chief 
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t derived from any industrial undertaking is paid in the 
form of wages. The profits of the capitalist and employer 
are comparatively insignificant. This becomes obvious when 
it is remembered that even the richest countries live from 
hand to mouth on wages. It is of pre-eminent importance 
to the State that her capital and financial interests should 
remain in the hands of men whose patriotism and national 
sympathies are beyond even the suspicion of response to 
foreign influence. Foreign interference in national finance 
should be guarded against more jealously than any other form 
of foreign activity. Even now there are German interests 
in the City. 

People only delegate to their Governments, in times of 
peace, that amount of control over them which they do not 
possess over themselves. Licence may be won by violence ; 
freedom is only gained by self-control, by consideration not 
only for the rights of others, but for the interests of the 
nation as a whole. The same may be said of national 
prosperity. It can only become general when all classes, 
trades and industries learn to display justice towards one 
another and solicitude for the welfare of the nation. So 
only can national security and independence, the paramount 


- condition, be assured. Cheapness need not deter in this, 


since cheapness is but an illusion. Sooner or later, directly or 


indirectly, the nation, if not the individual, pays the full 


price for everything consumed within its borders. A moment 
ago it was said that even the richest nations live from hand 
to mouth on wages. High wages, therefore, are a sign of 
national prosperity. They can only be paid to skilled labour 
—a fact most clearly recognised by all industrial nations, as 
is shown by the bitter rivalry between them to monopolise 
the industries which afford employment for skilled labour. 
Nations not armed with a policy that embodies scientific 
protection for such industries must inevitably lose control of 
them in the future. It is not enough to say, “Go as you 
please ; success will attend your freedom.” In these days 
of international competition, unorganised mobs cannot with- 
stand the concentrated and aggressive power of great States. 


We must adopt a national point of view, and as a national 
organism plan our future development. No thinking man 
decries individualism. It is that national trait which invests 
the race with its splendid initiative. But undisciplined it 
misses the advantage of that far greater force, combined 
effort. Let us have individual freedom in domestic affairs, 
but united action where international rivalry is concerned. 
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All this is beyond the direction of politicians bent on cozening 
votes. Practical and broad-minded men are needed for the 
task ; business men with travelled experience and knowledge 
of the world ; honest men and patriots. 

Hitherto, mock sentiment has been the ostensible motive 
of our Governments. Whatever in industry, commerce, 
territorial expansion, or other practical business has been 
achieved by the British race has been achieved despite its 
Government—often in the teeth of official opposition. The 
handicap is too heavy to be borne in an era of international 
competition. 

The race has never failed its statesmen yet, often as 
these have failed the race. Can it be said that they do not 
fail them now? What inspiration during our present ordeal 
has Great Britain received from her Ministers ? With the 
fullest knowledge for years that war was inevitable, they 
made no preparation for it until just before the conflict, 
With every assurance that an economic war will follow 
peace, they fob us off with mock Commissions. They 
denounce any demand for an election, lest it should 
destroy the unity of the country. They themselves having 
fostered misrule, do not hesitate to ignore the Party truce, 
split the Empire and seek to deliver India into the hands of 
our bitterest foes. Paid to govern, they consistently blindfold 
the people. And these are the men we depend upon to arrange 
the terms of peace ! 

Some minds are ever young. So rarely, however, is this 
the case that this world of change should be ruled by the 
young. They are more honest than the old, more energetic 


and courageous. With all the bad training that handicaps } 


them, until they have been able to train themselves, they 
are more capable. They alone are in sympathy with innova- 
tion and advance. They alone build. Old men in authority 
check and hinder. They should deliberate apart, and send 
up their advice to an Upper and Younger House—where with 
the distressing procrastination so distinctive of age it would 
probably arrive too late. We are slow to grasp the signifi- 
cance of failure in physique. Notwithstanding all the 
evidence of the dangers of decrepitude afforded by six months 
of critical warfare, we have only lately begun to realise our 


dangers. We ask for young men in the Army. Stiff and) 


shrunken bodies in the Army are far less dangerous than 
minds impotent and out of date in council. We have ruth- 
lessly scrapped generals ; it is of infinitely greater moment 
that we should scrap politicians. 
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WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 
III. CENSORSHIP IN SOUTHERN IRELAND 


SOUTHERN IRELAND as a State is “ neutral.” Thousands of 
Southern Irishmen, however, are serving with His Majesty’s 
forces. Tens of thousands of citizens believe that the 
country should be taking her place in the War with the other 
countries of the Empire, and hundreds of thousands are pro- 
Ally in their sympathies. The pro-Germans in the country 
are to be found only among the extreme republicans, whose 
numbers are difficult to determine. There are enthusiasts 
who tell of a German promise to give England as a present 
to Ireland if she wins the War—what Ireland would do with 
the gift is not clear—but the few thousands who believe 
that a German victory would be of advantage to us are not 
regarded very seriously. 

The mass of the people are neutral in mind as well as 
action and the bulk of that mass, even in its neutrality, does 
not want Germany to win. Great as the satisfaction would 
be at Britain’s losing the War, it is realised that the gloating 
over a British defeat would have a tragic price. A bitter 
campaign to arouse, or intensify, the feelings of the country 
against England has been in progress as a result of the 
execution of the men convicted of the Coventry bomb murders, 
and the censorship, which has been diligent in preventing 
the publication of speeches against Germany or Russia, has 
permitted the newspapers to carry reports of inflammatory 
and misleading harangues that have undoubtedly worked up 
a tremendous passion against the British leaders and the 
British people. Hatred of Britain, which had been quiescent 
for some months, is again being expressed in violent words ; 
and fifty per cent. of the people of Southern Ireland, if the 
speeches and resolutions at meetings of local bodies are a 
guide, have taken the side of the “ Irish Republican Army ” 
in its bombing campaign in England. Even Mr. de Valera’s 
newspaper, The Irish Press, while expressing disapproval of 
the campaign, sought to make excuses for the men who have 
been taking part in it in a leading article in its issue of 
February 6th. It would be a wrong assumption, however, 
that all who are anti-English are necessarily pro-German. 

A majority of the people in the State always has been 
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anti-Russian, following the lead of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Ministers of State, while expressing no sympathy 
with either Czechoslovakia or Poland, have praised the Finns 
and declared that Ireland wishes she could lend them support 
in their struggle. Against that, parts of Dublin a few weeks 
ago were plastered with the poster of a Labour paper inscribed : 
** England’s game in Finland.” 

This outline is intended to indicate that the feelings of 
the country are rather mixed. Across the Border, in Northern 
Ireland, is a population which, except for its small republican 
minority, is taking its part in the War like any other province 
of the United Kingdom, loyal to the core and ready to make 
any sacrifice for the Empire. “‘ We are King’s men,” declared 
Lord Craigavon, the Northern Premier, in the early part of 
February. 

The task of the Southern Irish censor, according to the 
explanation given by the Prime Minister, Mr. de Valera, in 
the Dublin Parliament is to help in keeping the country 
neutral. If the sympathisers with Britain and Germany 
respectively were freely permitted to publish their views, the 
outside world might be given a wrong impression of Eire’s 
attitude. That was the argument. Now, let it be said at 
once that a censorship was necessary, for Britain’s sake as 
much as for the sake of Eire. When the War is over it may 
be permissible to write of some of the news items that have 
been justifiably censored; it would be “ hitting below the 
belt ’ to do so at present. 

From a medium for the suppression of news and views 
that would have endangered the country’s neutrality, how- 
ever, the operations of the censor have increased to an extent 
that strikes at the liberty of the Press. Senator James 
Crosbie, a director of the Cork Examiner, told a big meeting 
of the Fine Gael (Mr. Cosgrave’s) party on February 5th 
that it was the party’s considered opinion that the censorship 
was being abused and that certain things were being kept 
from the people that it was in their interest to know. He 
thought that a country with their religious history surely 
ought to take a bigger and broader view of international 
affairs and not be suppressed and bullyragged into a shameful 
silence where the freedom of small nations was at stake. 
His party intended to hold a series of big meetings throughout 
the country so that the people might learn what was going on. 

The censor imposed a ban on the publication of news 
relating to the so-called “Irish Republican Army.” That 
in itself was not a bad thing. A terrorist organisation of the 
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type of the I.R.A., appealing for support to emotional women 
and mentally immature men, flourishes when its activities 
are freely chronicled and the reckless speeches of its leaders 
given as reckless publicity. Whether the censorship set up 
to preserve Eire’s neutrality is a proper vehicle for com- 
bating the I.R.A. evil is a point which has been discussed 
from an academic rather than a partisan point of view in 
many circles in Ireland. The argument that the end justifies 
the means is Jesuistic ; and to contend that, as the I.R.A. is 
anti-British, by its activities it indicates an Irish sympathy 
with Germany, is to stretch the facts. Nobody believes that 
the I.R.A. is being robbed of publicity out of considerations 
for Britain’s feelings. Actually the newspapers are debarred 
by a pre-War measure from publishing news about illegal 
organisations, but the censor’s office arises from the War 
and is supposed to be concerned only with the preservation 
of Southern Irish neutrality. 


There may be justification for that part of the censor’s 
operations. There is none for the censor’s activities against 
the section of the population which has been British in 
sentiment for generations, which has a tradition of service 
with the Empire’s Forces and which, notwithstanding the ties 
that it feels with Britain, is prepared to take no step that 
would seriously endanger Southern Irish neutrality, being 
composed of people who are good citizens by nature and 
upbringing, no matter where they reside. The censor’s 
operations against this section of the people have not infringed 
their liberty of movement but the censorship has infringed 
their liberty of expression and has sought to show its dislike 
of them by a series of mean and contemptible dictations. 
Furthermore, it has attempted to prevent news being pub- 
lished about Northern Ireland’s participation in the war. 
The foolish pretence that there are no Irish regiments in the 
British Army, while not persisted in, was an example of a 
mentality that is by no means neutral where politics are 
concerned. 


One of the first of the censor’s activities, to demand 
that the B.B.C. Home Service should not be so described, 
was regarded as mere pin-pricking. His hand was shown 
more clearly when a sermon by the Lord Bishop of Kilmore 
was suppressed in its entirety. This was a good Protestant 
sermon, casting no doubts upon the neutrality of Southern 
Ireland, but expressing views about the War which 95 per 
cent. of the Protestants and a big number of the Roman 
Catholics would have agreed with heartily. An even nastier 
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aspect of censorship was seen in the order to newspapers 
that they must not use the words “ Roll of Honour ” above 
the death notices of men killed while on duty with the 
Services or In memoriam notices of men killed in the last 
war. It was reported, with what truth probably never will 
be revealed, that such a heading was offensive to the I.R.A.! 
One Dublin newspaper asked permission to substitute the 
words, “ Killed on active service with His Majesty’s Forces,” 
No! That could not be permitted. It suggested that the 
King was King of Hire—as, of course, he is. Permission was 
given, in the end, to use the inscription if the phrase read 
“His Britannic Majesty’s Forces.” 


That the censor regarded himself as a guardian of Irish 
politics became manifest when a newspaper was told that 
it must not use the words ‘“ Southern Ireland ” in a leadi 
article. It must describe the Twenty-six Counties as “ Eire” 
or “Ireland.” The name “Ireland” for the twenty-six 
counties is, of course, a piece of political subtlety on Mr. de 
Valera’s part, intended to create the impression that Northern 
Ireland is part of his territory. It is in keeping with the 
policy and practice of the Eireann Radio and of Mr. de Valera’s 
newspaper never to mention Northern Ireland but always 
refer to that State as “‘ the Six Counties.”” That the censor 
should object to Eire being called by an accurate geographical 
term was an infringement of liberty that drew a spirited pro- 
test in which the censor was described not as such, but asa 
“constant reader,” which, strangely enough, the censor 
allowed to pass. An article describing Northern Ireland's 
part in the war was suppressed at the close of 19939. 
Obviously such an article had nothing to do with Eire’s 
neutrality and only a political motive could have inspired the 
ban on it. The same mentality was displayed in ordering the 
words “* Royal Irish ’’ to be taken out of a description of an 
activity of an Irish regiment in France. Since then the 
words “ Irish Guards ”’ have been allowed to appear. 

Newspaper editors could, no doubt, supply hundreds of 
examples of the censor’s failure to stick to his terms of 
reference. Those mentioned have been freely discussed, in 
some cases, even, correspondence about them appearing in an 
anemic form in the Press, so that no breach of confidence is 
committed in mentioning them in this article. 

No attempt has been made to interfere with the freedom 
of public speech as long as the speech is censored before 
publication, but one branch of the freedom of public expression 
in which the people of these islands have long rejoiced, the 
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“letter to the editor,” has given plenty of scope to the Dublin 
censor. How many letters have been suppressed he alone 
knows, but the lop-sidedness of some correspondence in the 
Irish newspapers has told its own tale. Advertisements, 
too, come under the ban. An amusing illustration of The 
Irish Press’s ambition to “run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds ”’ was seen in its acceptance of an advertisement 
which advocated the giving of a certain type of safety razor 
to “him” for Christmas. ‘“‘ He” was a British soldier. 
The censor could not have that. A bit of judicious chipping 
of the stereo from which the advertisement was cast for 
printing and “ he” became a cross between a *bus conductor 
and a postman ! 

Public men who have dared to condemn Germany and 
Russia have had their speeches rudely cut down. Mr. James 
Dillon, T.D., deputy leader of the Opposition in Dail Eireann ; 
Senator Frank MacDermot, Senator Joseph Johnston and 
Senator Desmond Fitzgerald all must have wondered at times 
what had happened to the best parts of their speeches. Not 
only are public speeches censored but there is a censorship 
of speeches made in the Dail and Senate. This is an 
infringement of the liberty of the legislature as well as of the 
Press, and the point in removing pro-Ally references is clear 
in view of the fact that Dr. Petersen, an attaché at the German 
Legation, occupies a seat in the Press Gallery—despite the 
objections of the Dublin journalists—when any debate of 
importance is in progress. There is a regular service of news 
from Dublin to Germany, as was revealed when an English- 
speaking announcer from Hamburg quoted a leading article 
which had appeared in a Dublin newspaper a few days before. 
The British newspaper correspondents voluntarily submit to 
the censor any messages about which they have a doubt, but 
what control has the censor over the diplomatic bags or code 
messages from the German Legation ? 

Pro-British sentiment is suppressed in Dublin, but in 
provincial newspapers matter that comes close to anti-British 
propaganda appears often. In fairness, let it be said that 
some of these papers have been warned against tempting the 
censor too much. In the meantime, it is noteworthy that the 
only Irish newspaper upon which a complete censorship is imposed, 
every line of matter having to be submitted for approval or 
rejection, is the only Protestant and the only pro-Empire (as 
distinct from pro-British) newspaper in the country—the 
Irish Times. 


Dublin, February, 1940. 
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IV. WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


January 21. 
I turned on Paris this evening and heard—Rule Britannia ! 


sung with a chorus in English by Frenchmen. This generation, hi 


which has grown up with the idea of French and English 
collaboration, can have no conception of the feelings of a 
woman of my generation on hearing this. My father was one 
of the few who foresaw and worked for the Franco-British 
entente. He and two others, John Morley and Frederick 
Harrison, were the only Englishmen who protested publicly 
against Alsace and Lorraine being torn from France in 187]. 


I was therefore brought up to the idea of the entente. But in |/ 


the ’80’s and °90’s German propaganda was successful in 
keeping France and England on bad terms. I can remember 
as a child the hostility of French crowds to the English, and 
can recall the fatuous ignorance of France in England. 
“Sales Anglais’ was a not infrequent muttered comment 
when an English family walked about Paris. ‘“ Frogs,” the 
English crowds would say when the French visited us. It 
has taken two wars to make us better acquainted—two wars 
and German brutality to overcome our long history of national 
enmity. I don’t mind confessing to tears when I heard 
“Ven Breeton ferst at ‘ Eaven’s command ” on my wireless! 


January 30. 

I have been spending a few days in London. The weather 
has been appalling, walking is dangerous, buses are empty, 
taxis are scarce. One has a feeling of helplessness in slippery 
dark streets. We used to think we were a competent nation, 


but faith is rather shaken when any approach is made to the sk 
new governing classes which have seized hold of us in war-time. jg 


Here is a story, the truth of which I can vouch for :— 

We have hospital ships on the Thames. At night they are 
moored to wharfs, or rather, owing to the tides, to barges 
which are moored to wharfs. Getting on and off these is 
difficult in the dark, sometimes several barges have to be 
crossed, and this must be done without any flourish of torches. 
The rules are strict. One night in the middle of this month, 
when the cold was most intense, three nurses were making 
their way over two barges when one of them fell into the 
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ater. She could not swim, but the tide was not running 
ery strongly. One of her companions dived in after her, and 
as nearly drowned by her struggles, but the rescuer was a 
immer and managed to hold on, treading water. The third 
urse then jumped in, and clinging to a barge managed to 
Jutch the rescuer with her knees, thus enabling her to hold 
n to the girl who could not swim. For fifteen long minutes 
these girls held on before they could be pulled out. They 
were none the worse “‘ But,” said an onlooker, “I shall never 
forget the suspense.”” Now what do you think happened to 
these brave girls who had saved a comrade? They were 
reprimanded by the Port of London Authority for not waiting 
for orders !- Can this story be beaten ? 


January 31. 
At home again after London. A horrible journey as we 
are miles from the station and under feet of snow. 


in |February 1. 


To-day the Daily Mail had one of those cheerful articles, 
written de chic on how to economise. You just packed up 
your car, parted with your daily maid, and bought less wine 
and cigars. It was all too easy. It pre-supposed no sort of 
obligations. After all, you have a car in order to get to some 
place where you have to work. Do you give up the work— 
or what ? If you live in the country five miles from anywhere, 
how do you do your business ? Then not all of us have daily 
maids who can be pushed off in a week. Some of us have old 
servants who are part of our family, some of us have commit- 
ments to elderly relations, many of us have children. Most 
of us already do without wine and cigars. No, the matter is 
not so easy. The problem of economy is a tragic one, for it 
involves the suffering of whole families. At our nearest Labour 
Exchange there are at this moment 50 men drawing the dole, 


who six months ago were doing well-paid useful work in 
private gardens and nursery gardens. Then there is education. 
School fees must be paid. Doctors and dentists also—no cut 
is possible there. The idea that economy can be made by 


one’s personal frugality alone shows a profound ignorance of 


what life is. The taxes taken from us now demand that all 
around us should suffer, and they seem to have been designed 
not only to make the war as unpopular as possible, but to 
cripple the landed classes. I went to see my local tax- 
gatherer the other day to get an adjustment. I said, “I 
don’t know if you know that this is the end of all such people 
as Lord and Lady Stornoway and of Storm Castle?” He 
looked at me and replied, ‘‘ Don’t you realise that that is 
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why these taxes have been put on?” Well, I had thought it, 
but when I heard this man say it so simply and crudely I knew 
he was right. What is aimed at is our extinction—and it js 
being carried out by a Government full of ex-Conservatives ! 
February 4. 

The thaw, which began mildly yesterday, is now in full 
swing. Every-well dug ditch is overflowing, and where ditches 
have not been dug the fields are morasses. Patches of blackish 
grass appear here and there and on every island thus showing, 
there are birds, but it was not until I went out that I realised 
with what intense rejoicing the birds are celebrating the thaw. 
They are all twittering, some even singing. I heard a 
chaffinch’s note and more than one robin’s song. They have 
suffered terribly during this hard frost which began in 
December, and we have picked up dozens of dead birds— 
mostly blackbirds—in spite of a big effort to feed them. 
For one thing we hung bones with a little meat on them for 
the tits, who got a little of this, but other birds, chaffinches 
and starlings, learned to cling on, and one day a business-like 
pair of rooks came, bit through the string, and carried the 
bone away. As they did not come back we imagined they 
were not too hungry. 

On one morning, January 21, the thermometer in the 
garden had registered 40 degrees of frost the night before. 
That day we had a visit from a seagull. One has never 
been seen here before. 

As for the rabbits, they are skin and bone. We thought 
we had got rid of them as the result of a long campaign, but 
the last heavy fall of snow brought them into the garden, 
where they have destroyed the magnolias and have even 
eaten all they could reach of the hollies. This last damage 
has occurred since the beginning of the month. 


February 12. 

We heard of a village casualty on Saturday. One of 
Mrs. Iggulden’s grandsons. His mother had a telegram from 
the Admiralty to say that he was missing, feared lost, after 
a German attack on a lightship where he was one of the crew. 
The family have borne the blow with great fortitude—silently, 
as is the English way. The rector made a reference to his 
loss in church, and told us to honour these brave lads who 
give up everything that life holds dear so that we may live 
safely in our homes. I think that even the deplorable young 
men who are exhibiting themselves in front of the C.0. 
tribunals would have been moved by what he said, by the 
courage of the Igguldens and by the feeling of the village. 
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The war in Finland now absorbs our interest. Colonel 
Blore triumphs more and more over Lady Emily, his wife, 
who was at one time rash enough to express a mild interest in 
Russia. She is now being made to expiate this weakness by 
having a work party to knit for the Finns. We have all sent 
blankets off our spare beds and anything else we can to help 
them. 

We in this village—as elsewhere—have been wondering 
at the working of the official mind. At the outbreak of war 
Whitehall seems to have said, “ Let’s play puss-in-the- 
comer. Everyone shall do everyone else’s work!” As it 
was said, so was it done, and we have seen the result. With 
regard to rationing, why was it necessary to destroy the 
businesses of some 6,000 butchers and slaughtermen ? What 
lover of what M. Dautry calls “ gigantism ” incubated the 
idea of taking sheep and cattle some 50 miles to be killed, 
and bringing us back, not the carcases of our own beasts, 
but anything in the world else? It is well known that we 
have too much petrol, too many trains and a plethora of 
transport wagons and lorries, all the same ! 

A curious situation has also arisen about gardens and 
efforts at food production. We are asked to grow more 
vegetables, but we are not allowed to sell them without a 
licence. Not everyone can afford to grow things to give away. 
I shall grow less here in 1940 than in 1939, for this reason. 
If you give away you pay for growing, packing and sending, 
and it is surprising how these sums mount up in a season. 
In my case the expense was mitigated by my being able to 
sell a good deal of fruit to neighbours, but now that is not 
possible without a licence and a lot of fuss and regulation. 
What is evidently desired is to drive the amateur fruit and 
vegetable grower out of the market. The regulations will 
succeed in doing this. Will his absence increase food pro- 
duction? Have the regulations about pigs encouraged people 
to keep them ? Anyway not in Little Didlington. 


February 14. 

I was out for a walk this afternoon when I heard—or 
rather felt—for a moment the sound of distant big guns. 
This place quivered to the distant vibration of the Flanders 
guns from April, 1915, until the German retreat in 1918. 
No one who lived with that sound for over three years could 
forget it. I was talking to the woodman. ‘“ Do you think 
that comes from the Maginot Line ?” he asked. I have been 
wondering ever since, 


THE AMERICAS’ 300-MILE ZONE 


Ir is probable that we have not heard the last of the claim 
to the “‘ undisputable right” of 21 American Republics to 
reserve the waters within 300 miles of the coast as a “ Safety 
Zone ”’ wherein no belligerent act would be permitted. The 
friendly but definite refusal of our Government to accept the 
principle on any basis of International Law clearly points 
out some impossible situations which might arise during the 
present war and the stranglehold effect they would have on 
the Royal Navy. It is, however, not certain that the declara- 
tion made at the Panama Congress will apply only to the 
present war, and will be withdrawn at its conclusion. If 
the demand, whether permanent or temporary, is not with- 
drawn, a seed will be sown which may well produce many 
a headache for international jurists. Such a proposal affects, 
indirectly, the centuries-old law governing territorial waters, 
and it may well be that it will also prove the thin end of the 
wedge to again open up that controversial subject known as 
‘“‘ The Freedom of the Seas ’’—a doctrine which was germinated 
at the time of the Armada, and has been periodically re- 
surrected since then, especially during and after the late war. 

At times, long past, nations have lorded their adjacent 
narrow seas such as the Adriatic and Baltic, and even England 
once claimed certain rights over the Channel. 

It has, however, long been recognised that a nation has 
territorial rights over a strip of sea round her coasts, and in 
the days when the extreme range of shore batteries was a 
mere league, this distance of three nautical miles from low-water 
mark was generally accepted as the limit of territorial waters. 
Some nations have made claims extending this distance to 
four or six miles, but such claims have never been admitted by 
Great Britain, nor have they been generally accepted by 
other nations. Territorial waters include expanses of inland 
water and deep bays not more than 10 miles across from shore 
to shore. 

Outside the limit of territorial waters lies the high sea. 
A vessel is said to be “on the high sea”’ or “ in territorial 
waters,” and these two have a definite dividing line in civil 
as well as in International Law. If any claim is admitted 
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hich gives nations sovereign rights at sea for a specified 
distance outside territorial waters, it would be tantamount 
to extending the limit at present accepted by all nations. 
To extend this limit by 300, or even 100 miles, would cut 
big wedges out of the area of the “ high seas.” 

By International Law naval operations may take place 
anywhere except in the territorial waters of neutral States 
and, of course, such permanent neutralised waterways as 
the Suez Canal. A naval operation does not necessarily 
mean an action between armed ships; the stopping and 
searching of a merchant vessel by a warship, minelaying and 
such activities are warlike operations. So particular is our 
Prize Court to uphold the letter as well as the spirit of Inter- 
national Law that no contraband found in a ship while inside 
the territorial waters of a neutral State would be condemned. 
In one case in the late war a vessel was released because it 
was proved, to the satisfaction of the Prize Court, that the 
point at which she had been stopped by a British cruiser was 
200 yards inside a distance of three nautical miles from the 
coast of a neutral country. 

There is no general law which forbids the passage of 
belligerent warships through neutral territorial waters, but 
neutral States may prohibit such passage unless the waters 
concerned form part of a highway for international traffic. 

The American proposal is, therefore, not based on Inter- 
national Law. It would benefit nations who are weak at 
sea at the expense of those who are strong, in the same 
way as the advocates of the doctrine of ‘‘ The Freedom of the 
Seas ’’ have worked to weaken any nation, especially Great 
Britain, which can claim power over the sea in time of war. 

Power over the sea is not power from the sea. Power 
from the sea, or sea-power in its broadest sense, can be 
attained only by those nations which maintain an efficient 
mercantile marine in peace time and protect it in war time. 

The advocates of the doctrine of ‘‘ The Freedom of the 
Seas’ would insist on absolute freedom of navigation upon 
the seas, outside territorial waters, alike in peace and war. 
In peace the sea is free for every possible legitimate use ; it 
is only in time of war that a belligerent, if he be strong 
enough, can control the sea. ‘‘ Freedom of the Seas ” applies, 
therefore, only to time of war; it has no meaning in time of 
peace. The doctrine had its origin in a human desire, as 
old as war itself, to make profit out of other peoples’ wars, 
and this desire has in recent years been encouraged by mis- 
guided pacifists in this country, who, sentimentally attracted 
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by the word “ Freedom,” ignored the poison contained in 
en of alien birth which is aimed to reduce Britain’s 
might. 

International Law does not forbid neutral States to trade 
with a belligerent, even in contraband of war; nor does it 
prohibit even contraband goods being carried by sea. If 
there was any such law it could not be applied to ships only ; 
it would apply equally to land and air communications, 
The carriage of commodities to a belligerent by sea is, of 
course, subject to the risk that they may be seized by the 
other belligerent. 

It is not the actual capture of merchant ships and cargoes 
that a belligerent aims at, but the stoppage of the flow of 
commerce of theenemy. The stoppage of an enemy’s supplies 
is so clearly a necessity of war that no Government has ever 
before challenged the right of a nation at war to intercept 
contraband cargoes on the high seas. The principle of this 
right has been universally admitted by long usage and general 
acceptance. Ifthe stoppage of enemy supplies was prohibited 
the armies in France would be bound to permit the unfettered 
transport to the enemy of ammunition and other supplies 
through their lines, provided these goods were carried in 
neutral vehicles. A Gilbertian situation. 

Those pacifists who are genuinely opposed to all war, 
whether it is waged in a righteous or an unrighteous cause, 
would be logical if they asked for the cessation of all trade, 
by sea or land, with nations at war, and for the entire closing 
of the seas to all traffic. It is, however, not so easy to under- 
stand the mentality which while ardently advocating peace, 
demands that neutral nations should be legally entitled to 
make profits out of war, and thereby be encouraged to 
prolong it. 

If a war can be shortened by cutting off, or curtailing, 
the means by which an enemy receives that which is necessary 
to enable him to fight, it is far more humane to do this than 
to bring pressure upon him by blowing his women and children 
into bits. 

The existing laws which govern the high sea in time of 
war give to a belligerent the opportunity of exerting economic 
pressure upon an enemy, and any curtailment of belligerent 
rights at sea, such as would be imposed if the demand made 
by the American States was accepted, would not only benefit 
some nations at the expense of the others, but would tend to 
prolong war. 


J. E. T. Harper. 
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THE PLOUGH IS MOVING 


Ming is a feeding district and lies along England’s West 
Midland Border. It carries excellent dairy herds, feeds 
splendid bullocks, and is famous for its sheep—Shropshires, 
Kerries, Cluns, and the little Welshmen of the Border hills. 
The soil is as varied as the animal population, and the farms 
run up from river meadow land to hillside grazing and high 
sheep walk, so that we have a bit of most things. 

To an even greater extent than in most districts farms 
have gone down to grass, so that the hundred-acre holding 
without a single arable field is by no means uncommon. The 
grass varies from very good to unspeakable. There are farms 
which carry one bullock and two sheep per acre, and that with 
very little help from imported feed ; there are others where 
the worn-out pastures contain little herbage but fog, and an 
exiguous dairy herd is maintained by the maximum use of 
concentrates, so that recently when imported feed ran short 
they were ruinously hit. It is true that they’d been warned 
again and again of the risk of such utter dependence on 
imports. It is also true that we were assured that there 
were ample reserves of feed—for which someone ought to be 
indicted. Farmers are putting a name to that someone, and 
it is not the name of the present Minister of Agriculture ! 

First then, we have grasped the fact that the vicious 
system which was forced on us by economic pressure is no 
longer possible in view of its demand on tonnage, and that 
we must plough or die, grow food for our flocks and herds 
or slaughter them. 

When our Area Committee got to work, only a fraction 
of our 1918 arable acreage remained, for, as has been said, 
the policy of grassing down had been carried to a far greater 
length than in most places. Labour was tragically short, 
and so were implements. The knowledge and skill required 
in plough farming were dying out, and a race of farmers 
springing up who were little more than cattle-minders. In 
face of all this it was urgent that we should grow more food 
for man and beast. 

It is a striking tribute to the farmer that by voluntary 
effort, and no more pressure than friendly persuasion, we 
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quickly got some 8 per cent. of our permanent grass under 
the plough. In every case a compulsory ploughing order 
was issued to regularize the position of both landlord and 
tenant, and in every case fields chosen were inspected by the 
practical farmers who comprise seven of the eight members 
of the Committee. Usually, too, there was friendly con- 
sultation about the cropping. We are now having to put the 
screw on, for with much land which cannot be ploughed 
because it floods, and a lot more that is mountain, man 
farmers on suitable land have to be pressed to give to the 
plough as much as 30 per cent. of their total acreage of grass. 
Even now there is surprizingly little resentment, and we seem 
likely to avoid the grosser errors of the last great plough up. 

On much of our newly broken turf wheat wouldn’t stand, 
so that the favourite crop is spring-sown oats. Next back-end 
these oats, supported by beet-pulp, silage, kale, and so on, 
may well save us from calamity on our feeding farms, helped 
as they will be by an increased supply of milling offals. 

Each farm has its own peculiar difficulties. Thus, the 
field most suitable for ploughing may turn out to be the 
only one on the holding which has water: plough it, and 
you put a dairy herd out of action. In another place the 
obvious field was hopelessly situated, geographically, in respect 
to the farm buildings. Again, one long, fertile belt of this 
country suffers from severe flooding, so that the choice of 
plough fields is severely limited, unless you are to leave the 
cattle no dry land on which to stand. More clearly than 
anything else could have done the plough policy has brought 
home the seriousness of the rabbit plague, as well as the harm 
which can accrue when game preservation comes first on an 
estate and farming a poor second. ‘‘ No use putting that 
under corn,” we are told. ‘‘ The pheasants would have the 
lot,” or we are offered a certain field for the plough on condi- 
tion that the “ guvnor”’ does something about the rabbits 
in a nearby cover. It looks as if the rabbit problem will 
solve itself, now that a rabbit is worth money, but this 
question of game preservation will have to be faced some day. 
This is being written by a man who is a keen if bad shot, 
and whose natural bias is all on the side of the shooting 
man—but facts are facts. 


Some farms we have inspected were found to possess 
not a single implement, and for a time there was anxiety 
about getting ploughs, but the whole question of machinery 
has been admirably dealt with by the County Executive 
Committee, even to ensuring that there are enough threshing 
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boxes available next autumn. Maybe our two remaining 
anxieties are, at any rate for the immediate present, to get 
hold of enough suitable seed corn at a reasonable price, and 
to help out men whose technical efficiency as plough farmers 
has been sapped by their having for years contented them- 
selves with watching grass grow—or not grow, as the Lord 
willed. Some are really scared to plough. Withal, the first 
phase is over. The plough moves. 

Looking forward, two questions ask themselves: they are 
so obvious. Shall we succeed in substantially increasing our 
food production ? What will be the ultimate effect, on the 
land and its people, of the war effort we are making ? 


First of all the townsman must see that but for our effort 
we couldn’t possibly maintain, far less increase, production, 
for we were importing not growing our raw materials of 
animal husbandry. Had we not got the plough to work 
there would have had to be drastic and disastrous reduction 
of our flocks and herds, as feeding stuffs became unavailable. 
The production of forage is at least as important as the 
growing of wheat—as milk for babies is as vital as bread for 
their fathers. We shall, in 1940, produce about a third of 
our sugar; this means not only a vast economy in shipping 
and a rise in the health and fertility of our soils but valuable 
by-products such as beet tops, beet pulp and factory lime- 
sludge. We shall grow all our own potatoes, many more root 
and forage crops, many more vegetables, not less fruit. It is 
not an overstatement to say that the increase planned in 
home-grown food may well make the difference between 
winning and losing the war. 

What permanent effect this rebalancing of British agricul- 
ture will have turns entirely on whether the memories of 
politicians and townsmen are as short as they have ever 
been in the past. What is really happening is that we’re 
going back to the sound and balanced system which is the 
tradition of British farming, a system evolved during long 
decades of trial and error. It was based on sound rotation. 
Arable production was closely linked with animal husbandry. 
The farm could live on its own smoke, or at any rate on the 
smoke of its neighbours. All our war-time anxieties in 
regard to farming are really due to the fact that not one of 
these three great marks of the traditional system exists to-day 
except in odd cases. Cheap artificials, cheap imported feed, 
and high labour costs, in combination with low prices, made 
the old system unprofitable except in favoured areas, and 
drove us from being farmers to being no more than managers 
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of feeding factories. It is surely significant that just those 
specialists who have carried this plan to its logical conclusion 
are the men whom war conditions are forcing out of the 
business. Mark you, they are victims, not culprits, but even 
so, specialist pigman, poultryman and dairy farmer is going 
to be made furiously to think. 

If we continue to strive for balance and self-sufficiency, it 
is fairly clear what the results will be. Rotation farming 
will come back—varied maybe from that of our grandfathers, 
and with a longer cycle, but based on the same unchanging 
principles ; we shall cease to treat the soil as if it were capable 
of transmuting mineral salts into plant food ad infinitum. 
In high rainfall areas, grass will be one course in the rotation, 
and we shall carry more and better, not fewer, stock on our 
grassland, because of the regenerating influence of the plough. 
Sheep will increase in importance because of their inde. 
pendence of imported feed, and as a consequence we shall 
begin to take care of hillside grazing and cease to look on 
it as an act of God. Roots will come back, beet will hold its 
own, the value of kale will be recognized, forage crops will 
loom large, and at long last ensilage (that blind spot of the 
English farmer) will be accepted as an integral part of the 
farm system. The production of pigs and poultry will become 
less intensive, and feeders may be thrown back on modifica- 
tions of old and discarded systems, with excellent effects on 
the health and fertility of breeding sows. Dairymen too may 
find that what they lose on milk yield is more than balanced 
by less loss from disease. Herd replacement costs will con- 
tinue to be the bugbear of the dairyman as long as the 
average age of the dairy cow is only three years! 


What of the thousands of acres of semi-derelict land listed 
as “rough grazing’? Much, one hopes, is being ripped up 
by the plough, but even short of that a great deal can be 
done by ruthless use of the pitch-pole harrow, by liming and 
slagging, by careful mucking, and by judicious re-seeding 
after the mat has been broken up and the soil fed. The 
beginning is for farmers to think it out, and to refuse to accept 
rotten grassland as a sort of wooden leg which can’t be cured 
and had, therefore, better be endured quietly. 


At the end of an agricultural conference only a few years 
ago, after one man after another had aired his views, the 
wisest person present summed up. All he said was: “ What 
we really want is more think.” 


E. Moore Darina. 
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GOOD FRUITS TO PLANT 


THE amateur grower, unlike the professional, is not restricted 
to a very modest list of saleable varieties chosen to suit the 
masses. He can grow what pleases his own palate. 

To recommend a long list savours too much of the cata- 
logue, but if you are thinking of setting out more trees the 
inclusion of some of the varieties mentioned will not be 
regretted. 

If you like a good brisk and juicy dessert apple for 
September into October, James Grieve is still as good as any. 
Except for Worcester Pearmain, the earlier apples are usually 
uneatable a few days after picking. For October and 
November use, Egremont Russet is well worth growing. It 
makes a thrifty and fruitful bush tree on the dwarfing stock 
and the apple is lovely to look at and pleasant to eat. 

For dessert from October to Christmas, and beyond if 
your storage is good, Cox’s Orange Pippin is still in a class 
by itself, though a good Ribston will run it close and some 
hold that a D’Arcy Spice, for a brief space, is better than 
either. Other late quality apples are Orleans Reinette— 
December to February; Brownlee’s Russet—January to 
April, and Heusgen’s Golden Reinette—March to April. The 
Sew Laxton’s Superb is also good from October to 

arch. 

So much for dessert. Among the cookers a tremendous 
cropper and exceptionally late keeper is Wagener. It is 
little known and is worth atrial. Bramley’s Seedling, if grown 
as a bush on the very dwarfing stock known as Type 9, will 
be in pick from early September. The dwarfing effect is only 
transmitted to the wood, the fruits being immense. On good 
sandy land I have found Peasgood’s Nonsuch a wonderful 
apple, but it hates clay. The Rev. W. Wilks produces large 
pale green apples fit for any alderman’s dumpling. Some 


epicures maintain that Allington Pippin, an old dessert 
favourite, is the best apple to stew. Even when sliced it 
retains its shape with a jelly-like consistency. If you can 
afford them, Cox’s Orange cook to perfection in a pie. 

For dessert pears of good flavour, giving a succession 
from September to March, William’s and Laxton’s Superb 
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are two good early sorts, followed by Marie Louise, Doyenns 
du Comice, Josephine de Malines and Winter Nelis. Cooking 
pears should include Beurré Clairgeau, Passe Colmar, Vicar of 
Winkfield and Catillac. These will provide fruit fron 
October into March. 

Among plums the heaviest cropper of recent introduction 
is probably Giant Prune, a better preserving sort is Warwick. 
shire Drooper. Coe’s Golden Drop is still the best quality 
plum—if you can induce it to crop, while Victoria is the 
easier to grow. 

There are some newcomers among soft fruits. Preussen, 
a very strong-growing raspberry, while too soft for market, is 
good for home use. Pyne’s Imperial carries an enormous 
berry and is said to be an improvement on Pyne’s Royal, 
which can be very good indeed. A Norwegian introduction 
—raspberries grow wild in Norway—is Bryne’s Apricot, a 
large yellow raspberry and a strong grower. Lloyd George, 
if the canes come from a virus-free stock, remains as pro. 
ductive as any, while Norfolk Giant is still a good cropper 
and very resistant to disease. 

If dissatisfied with your reverted and big-bud infested 
black currants, make a fresh planting and try out Davison's 
Eight and Wellington’s Triple X, also for a late ripening 
variety plant Daniel’s September (it should have been August, 
but you know what nurserymen are). Among the red 
currants, Laxton’s Perfection is high on the list. 

There are now a number of blackberries to choose from, 
and despite its exuberance of growth the Himalaya berry is 
still the best for cooking or preserving. Of the red berries of 
loganberry type, the Boysen berry is worth a trial. It crops 
heavily and carries very large berries. 

Royal Sovereign is still the best strawberry to grow, but 
strain is all important. Weak runners from degenerate stocks 
are all too common and haphazard buying usually spreads the 
evil. Western Queen is a strawberry which can be relied 
upon to prolong the season for the best of all fruits. 

Finally, for those who wish to have the most up-to-date 
fruit guide and encyclopedia of the subject, let me recommend 
Fruit Growing by N. B. Bagenal, 21s., Ward Lock & (Co, 
London. It is worth the money. 

RayMonpD Busu. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


(These notes were delayed in transmission) 


PRESIDENT VERSUS CONGRESS 


Tue effect of the Soviet invasion of Finland on the American 
public was to diminish isolationist sentiment to such an extent 
that the President was able to identify American hopes for 
the future with an Allied victory. But even before the 
President’s message to Congress, it had been made evident 
by Administration acts that the invasion marked a turning 
point in American war-time foreign policy. To put the 
matter briefly, it enabled the Administration policy to 
dominate Congressional policy instead of being subordinate 
to it. Ever since 1935, when the first of the Neutrality 
Acts was passed, Congressional policy has been based on the 
assumption that the United States should take no part in 
other nations’ quarrels, but devote herself entirely to keeping 
out of war. In doing this she should leave nothing to chance, 
but should avoid even moral support of one side or another 
and should treat all belligerents as equally culpable and place 
them all under the same impartial ban. Before the Neutrality 
Acts were passed, the Administration, basing its policy on 
the implications of the Kellogg Pact, had evolved a theory 
that the United States had a duty as a great power to place 
its weight behind the country which was the victim of any 
breach of that pact. 

That was the theory upon which the Administration were 
working when the wave of isolationist sentiment carried the 
Neutrality Acts through Congress. Every time in future the 
American Administration raised their voice against aggression, 
the Powers addressed could see behind the figure of the Secre- 
tary of State the placard raised by Congress : “‘ Don’t worry ; 
we won’t let him do anything.” Despite this dualism in 
the direction of American policy, it was possible (provided 
the nations did not resort to war) for the Administration, 
pursuing its own conception of what American foreign policy 
should be, to strengthen the forces opposed to aggression 
and hamper the aggressors. Yet always in the background 
was the Congressional warning that when aggression had 
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proceeded to its ultimate extreme of war, then the Admini, 
tration policy would be swamped by Congressional policy 
and all belligerents would have to be treated alike. 


Thus when war broke out between Germany and thf ? 


Allies, the Administration could no longer continue with 
its policy “ stronger than words ” directed against Germany, 
The steps already taken, such as the recall of the Berly 
Ambassador and the imposition of tariff penalties, coulj 
continue, but no further concrete measures of opposition 
were possible. 

The President, it was true, was able to secure the p 
by Congress of a new version of the Neutrality Act which, 
while maintaining legal impartiality, did not hamper Grea 
Britain in her use of sea-power. But in making this con. 
cession Congress took away with one hand much that it 
_ granted with the other. It changed the provisions of ; 
Neutrality Act which had the effect of presenting Germany 
with an Atlantic fleet as strong as England’s, but it substituted 
another Act which had the same effect as sinking some eighty 
to ninety vessels of the Merchant Marine which kept England 
supplied with vital foodstuffs and other products from abroad. 
America’s Merchant Marine was taken out of the “ combai 
zone’ and forbidden to call at belligerent ports. The Aci 
thus removed a greater number of vessels from England’ 
vital trade lanes than had the combined German mine ant 
submarine campaigns at that date. 

American public opinion in the meantime began to change. 
It did not grow more pro-Nazi, but it definitely grew mor 
isolationist and to some extent less pro-British. The oll 
nonsense about British Imperialism clashing with the rival 
power of Germany was brought forward again. Excuse 
were found for Germany’s action in the so-called iniquitie 
of the Versailles Treaty. Britain, it was explained, wa 
making war because her self-interest was involved. Th¢ 
self-interest of the United States required that she remait 
at peace. She should be particularly careful of British 
propaganda, and any statement of British policy which did 
not coincide with the isolationist view of British motive 
was regarded as propaganda. 

Then came the Soviet attack on Finland and an outburst 
of public indignation which swept away any isolationis 
opposition like chaff before a hurricane. There was m1 
nonsense about the need for an impartial attitude toward 
Europe’s wars. Finiand had the undivided support of every 
body (except the Communists), and Russia was subjected t 
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almost universal condemnation. The President was able 
to pick up the scattered threads of Administration policy and 
place the full moral weight of the United States openly and 
publicly against the Soviet aggressor. The argument that 
America had no right to make moral judgments was forgotten. 
The reasons for the contrast between the public reaction 
| to Russia’s attack on Finland and Germany’s attack on 
Poland lay partly in the sentiment felt for the victim, partly 
in the opinions held of the aggressor. There was the disparity 
in size between Russia and Finland, then there was Finland’s 
record as a debt payer, her reputation as one of the cleanliest 
nations in Europe, her accomplishments in the realms of 
arts and sports. There had never been any traditional 
hostility felt in any section of the United States towards 
Finland as there had been towards England. Even Poland, 
though Polish military leaders had aided the American 
Colonists in their War of Independence, had defaulted on 
her debt and in the eyes of many Republicans should never 
have accepted President Wilson’s point dealing with access 
to the sea through the Polish Corridor. Finland, on the other 
hand, started from scratch and was never associated in the 
American mind with any thwarting of American ambitions ; 
she was neither a commercial, a financial, nor a political rival. 
Just as Finland was felt to be more deserving of sympathy 
than England, France or Poland, so was Russia held to be 
' more blameworthy than Germany. Germany, in the Ameri- 
» can mind, could make some case for herself on the grounds 
that she had been discriminated against harshly by the 
European victors of the last war, that she had some reason to 
complain that her vast and energetic population were deprived 
of “living-room.” Nobody could maintain that Russia, 
covering one-sixth of the land surface of the globe, was a 
“have-not”’ country suffering from claustrophobia and 
feeling she must expand or burst. She could hardly complain 
of encirclement. Moreover, while the American public did 
not regard Germany as any great threat to the United States, 
Russia was felt to be more dangerous. The Communists 
were more active and subtle than the Nazi Bunds, and had 
achieved greater success in stirring up civil strife. 


THe SuMNER WELLES SAFETY ZONE 
It is always difficult to trace an idea to its source, an 
observation which applies very aptly to the American proposal 
for a so-called safety zone around the western hemisphere 
outlined in the Declaration of Panama. The President 
himself was one of the contributories. He established what 
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he called a neutrality patrol off the coast of the United State 
shortly after the war began, in order, as he expressed it, “to 
see what was happening.” At the time this patrol was 
regarded as a pro-Ally gesture because its chief activity was 
spotting German submarines. Then someone in the Pregi. 
dent’s entourage recalled that Thomas Jefferson, like Pope 
Alexander VI, had proposed that a line should be drawn 
down the middle of the Atlantic to separate the New World 
from the old and keep the old world’s troubles out of the ney, 
If this idea could be carried out, the British Navy would have 
only half as much ocean to patrol. Few believed at this 
time, however, that the neutrality patrol should do anything 
more than observe and report. 

A Pan-American conference had been summoned to con. 
sider the attitude which the nations of the American heni. 
sphere should adopt towards the war. Each previous Pan. 
American conference held under the Roosevelt Administration 
had produced a document for which far-reaching claims were 
made. Unless this new conference could produce a document 
of its own, sufficiently impressive to make the newspaper 
headlines in competition with the more exciting news from 
the battle front, it might be regarded as a failure. Inter. 
national conferences frequently meet, discuss vaguely, and 
then break up, but this course of action, though normal to 
conferences, must usually be disguised behind high-sounding 
phrases and resolutions of a general and therefore harmless 


character. Why not combine the idea of the neutrality{ 


patrol and the Jeffersonian New World Zone into some such 
resolution? The American Government approved of the 
plan. 


But under the assiduously applied trowel of Under. 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles, the idea was transformed 
into something far more precise and far-reaching than had 
been anticipated. The twenty-one American nations deter. 
mined in effect to treat the waters of the zone, though they 
stretched in places more than 300 miles from the shore, as 
if they were territorial waters and to claim similar rights 
over them. 

It is perfectly permissible for any country, or, indeed, 
any group of countries, to state in advance that they will 
follow a certain line of conduct under certain conditions. 
The question of international law need not have entered into 
the Panama Declaration any more than it entered into the 
Monroe Doctrine. Behind the Monroe Doctrine was the 
threat that if foreign nations attempted to follow a line of 
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conduct to which the United States had specified its objections 
jin advance, they would be resisted with force. But the 
Panama conference attempted to make the best of two worlds. 
It rejected any idea of using force, but at the same time 
expected the belligerent powers to agree to its resolutions 
just as though these had the force of international law. 

Legally, the safety zone was simply an understanding 
between the twenty-one American Republics. They could 
legitimately agree to consult in case of its violation, but 
since the zone had no legal existence as far as the belligerents 
were concerned, it gave the American Republics no additional 
rights under international law to protest to the belligerents 
if it were violated. 

The battle off Montevideo was not the first violation of 
the 300-mile zone, but it was a violation which could not be 
ignored because of the newspaper publicity which the engage- 
ment received. There was no particular damage done to 
any Latin-American interest by the conflict. The commerce 
of no Latin-American country was curtailed thereby, nor did 
any American country suffer pecuniary loss. But critics of 
the Government became vocal; some began to ridicule the 
safety zone, others to claim that it endangered American 
isolation. Pride of parenthood, or at least foster parenthood, 
led the Under-Secretary of State to defend it to the letter. 
He even risked future Congressional disapproval by suggesting 
that definite sanctions should be imposed against belligerent 
Powers which acted contrary to American wishes. 


NEUTRALITY AND CoMBAT ZONES 

The Neutrality Act, in order to prevent the United States 
from becoming involved in disputes with countries at war, 
set aside zones which American vessels were forbidden to 
enter. There was nothing wrong with this, because the 
American Government had an undoubted right to place 
limitations upon the voluntary action of its own citizens. 
The Panama conference, on the other hand, set aside zones 
from which belligerent vessels were to be excluded. This 
was a vastly different proposition, because neither the 
American Government nor any Latin-American Government 
had the right to say where belligerent vessels should operate, 
except, of course, that they should not operate within the 
three-mile limit. The net result was, therefore, to create a 
new field of controversy with belligerents instead of removing, 
as the Neutrality Act had attempted to remove, an old field 
of controversy. A country can remain at peace and demand 
compensation for a breach of international law. The only 
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really effective way to secure adherence to an asserted right 
is to go to war about it or to threaten to go to war, for there 
are no legal grounds on which compensation can be claimed, 

The authors of the safety zone idea hold that it should 
rank in importance with the Monroe Doctrine. The Monroe 
Doctrine owed its success to the fact that the British Navy 
was prepared to co-operate in its enforcement. If the safety 
zone is to be successfully preserved, the same conditions must 
exist. But in that case there can be no grounds for complaint 
if British vessels operate within the zone to remove threats 
to the commerce carried out between new world countries 
and the rest of the world. 


AMERICA AND THE PEACE 

Once upon a time nations would enter a war in order to 
be able to sit at the peace conference. The inconvenience of 
being a belligerent was held to be more than offset by the 
ability to see that its interests were safeguarded and that 
nothing was agreed upon which might be to its disadvantage, 

To-day the United States has made it abundantly clear 
that she expects to have a voice in determining the peace, 
while insisting that she will take no part in the war. “ We 
will help you settle the world on the right lines after you 
have won the war for our mutual advantage, but, while 
winning it, kindly refrain from doing anything to distress us 
even if your self-restraint prolongs it and makes it more 
costly to win,” is the American attitude. 

Whenever the Administration spokesmen discuss the 
issues of war and peace in the world to-day, they put forward 
the western hemisphere as an example of what relations 
between States should be. “If all the world behaved like 
the new world, what a happy world it would be,” is their 
chant. The United States of America should best know how 
the United States works, yet when the need arose for estab- 
lishing some form of international organization, its spokesmen 
did not take their own constitution as a model or goal. They 
set up something very different, a loose type of organization 
similar to the present structure of the British Empire, 
conveniently but inaccurately termed the Pan-American 
Union. 

Another example of harmonious international relations 
which the United States is fond of offering for the con- 
templation of the rest of the world is the relationship between 
Canada and the United States. There has been no war 
between them since 1814. Every dispute, and there have 
been disputes, has been settled by arbitration. The three 
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thousand miles of undefended frontier is an obligatory 
platitude of every American-Canadian speech. Yet there is 
no organic connection between the two countries, each 
maintains its sovereignty unimpared and retains full freedom 
of action in every sphere of national life. 

The differences between the States which compose the 
United States and those which belong to the Pan-American 
Union is that the latter have not delegated any of their 
sovereign rights to a central body. If they had done so, the 
union between them would probably have been weaker than 
itisnow. The United States with its 130,000,000 population 
would have over-shadowed and out-voted any combination 
of Latin-American countries with a combined population 
of less than a 100,000,000. In any European federation 
80,000,000 Germans would likewise occupy a dominant 
position. If they are to be given this position by the peace 
conference, then the object of fighting the war to prevent 
them having it is not clear. 

This consideration, however, does not concern the United 
States. Another consideration, however, does. American 
spokesmen, while classifying all European nations together, 
have always objected to the practical consequences of having 
them act together in their relations with the United States. 

Another aspect in the false analogy between a United 
States of Europe and the United States of America is that the 
unifying forces of the latter would be entirely lacking in the 
former. The original thirteen American States had a vast 
hinterland stretching to the Pacific. Europe has no such 
hinterland. The new States which were later admitted into 
the American Federal Union were creatures of that Federal 
Union and owed their existence to it. There would be no 
sense or meaning to Oklahoma or Montana claiming States’ 
rights. Any rights they had were given them by the central 
Federal government. Broadly speaking, all but thirteen of 
the forty-eight States lack historical or traditional reasons 
for being independent. (An exception should perhaps be 
made of Texas and California.) Such a condition could 
never arise in Europe. 

Another consideration is that even the original thirteen 
States had in common their language and traditions. Differ- 
ences in religion and economic conditions could not compare 
with the differences of language, culture, outlook, and _his- 


torical background separating the European nations. 


Washington. Denys SMITH. 
January, 1940. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE COURSE OF THE WAR 


In common with everyone else in these islands, the men and 
women of Scotland at the beginning of the war braced then. 
selves for whatever might be in store in the shape of sudden 
and destructive air-raids. When months rolled by without 
any other manifestations of German air-power than a 


occasional reconnaissance plane in the Forth or over the} 


Shetlands, a not unnatural impatience manifested itself 
with the black-out and other preparations for the worst which 
now seemed over-elaborate, like so much of our wartime 
organisation. If it be true that we entered the last war 
with too little organisation, we certainly entered this one with 
too much, which was ruthlessly applied even in spheres where 


the necessity for it had not yet arisen. But in that of defence 
from the air, which loomed so largely in the minds of most 
people at the beginning of war, the initials A.R.P. became the 
stock subject of pantomime jest, while the word “ warden” 


became almost a term of abuse. We know, from the hideous\ 
example of Poland, and from German treatment of lightships) 
and unarmed trawlers, that it is not from feelings of humanity} 
that our enemies have so far refrained from attacking large} 
centres of population, but from strategic policy in which a} 


considerable part is played by fear of the effect which would 
be produced by reprisals on a civil population already over. 
strained by years of sacrifice. The paradoxical fact remains 
that while we are greatly over-prepared and over-organised 
in air defence for a war in which attacks on cities are to be 
only minor incidents, subordinate to strategic attacks on 
military formations and objectives, we are still, from the deep 


shelter point of view, greatly under prepared for anything) 
in the nature of heavy bombing on our large centres of civilian | 


population. But the whole war is a paradox. Who could 
have supposed that at the end of the first four months of a 
great European War this country would have lost only 
thirteen army officers and men killed in action, compared with 


4,133 persons killed by motor cars on the roads of Great; 


Britain ? Where is the “ major war” there? Again, none 
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of the pundits foretold that in the first six months of the war, 
the Navy would be the service most in the limelight. It has 
been amusing to see the experts feverishly brushing up their 
Mahan and writing in their weekly articles about the vital 
importance of sea-power, which at the outset they overlooked 
in their preoccupation with the bombing of civilian popula- 
tions. It was assumed that nothing in the nature of a naval 
engagement would occur, but the action off Monte Video is 
easily the most important fight in our war up to the present 
date. 


New Brooms From ScoTLAND 

The dismissal of Mr. Hore Belisha was borne with much 
fortitude North of the Tweed. No one can deny that the 
former War Minister was a live wire, an enterprising politician, 
and a man who did all he could for the troops to whose 
welfare, as well as to his own, he devoted so much attention. 
But to elevate Mr. Belisha, on the strength of a year or two 
in the War Office, into the ablest army administrator we 
have had for a century is absurd, and it is still more absurd to 
picture him as a David who has slain a succession of War 
Office Goliaths in order to get justice for the common soldier. 
The shuffle-round by which the explosion of the Belisha 
“bombshell was followed was of interest to Scotland, 
because the resigning minister and the two new ministers 
were all unmistakable Scots. Lord Macmillan’s resignation 
from the Ministry of Information had been long expected. 
He had had a difficult task, but it is one which he should 
never have been offered, and it is hard to know why he ever 
accepted work for which he had had no training and less 
aptitude. The reason given for Lord Macmillan’s resignation 
was the desirability of having the Minister of Information 
in the House of Commons. This made Sir John Reith’s 
appointment all the more interesting, for Sir John was not 
only not a member of the House of Commons, but is not the 
sort of man ever likely to get there, if the usual process of 
ingratiating a large constituency had to be gone through. 
This is probably a compliment to Sir John Reith, whose 
difficulties have in any case been solved by a resignation at 
Southampton, and under the party “ truce ” he has been duly 
returned unopposed. It will be interesting to see how he 
gets on in the give-and-take of Parliamentary procedure. 
At least in his department he will be his own master, and any 
inefficients will be ruthlessly sacked, but Sir John’s B.B.C. 
record will make him an easy cockshy for the popular Press, 
and his brief chairmanship of Imperial Airways, to which he 
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went with the qualification of never having been off the 
ground, did nothing to add to his laurels. The appointment 
of Sir Andrew Duncan to the Board of Trade was thought by 
some to be in the best Lloyd George tradition, which is that 
to win wars you must replace glib politicians who can talk 
but cannot act by solid, hard-headed business men who can 
do neither. But Sir Andrew Duncan may be a glorious 
disappointment to this school of thought. He does belong to 
the type of hard-headed business Scot so dear to English 
administrators, and his record of successful accomplishment 
lies in precisely the field which he is now asked to cover, 
and from a number of specific government tasks which he 
has discharged successfully in peacetime, he is already 
familiar with this side of government work. He, too, has had 
his path to the House of Commons made easy. The City of 
London, with rare self-abnegation, has for the first time in 
history returned a Liberal member, and returned him un. 
opposed at that. Of course, in wartime Sir Andrew Duncan 
is not an ad hoc Liberal. He stood and was returned as a 
National Government man without any other label, but it 
is idle to conceal the hideous facts that he once contested a 
seat as a Liberal and that he is still a member of the Reform 
Club. It is understood that Sir John Reith, although not 
so deeply committed as his companion, subscribes to the 
same heresy, and that he will take the Liberal National whip. 
Before leaving our new Scots ministers, with every wish for 
success in that House which they have attained so dustlessly, 
it is perhaps worth pointing out that the safe seats found 
for both of them were in England. Was it because no seats 
could be found for them on their native heath, or was the 
attempt not even made ? In either case it only illustrates the 
truth of the old saying about a prophet in his own 
country. 


SACRIFICE FROM ALL 


Political activity is largely at an end during the war. 
This has been interpreted in only too many cases as meaning 
that sitting members can slide out of their obligations to the 
organisers and workers who have put them where they are. 
In other cases, more sensible arrangements have been made 
to tide party organisations through these difficult times, for 
presumably they will be needed after the war to combat rival 
organisations which have declined to go in for wartime dis- 
armament. Members still make an occasional appearance in 
their constituencies to see what is going on, and to be photo- 
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graphed at first-aid posts or work-parties. The art of public 
oratory is largely dead, and every now and then we are promised 
a treat in the statement of our war aims by a prominent 
member of the Government. In accordance with this arrange- 
ment, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was dispatched as 
Government missionary to Glasgow, where he unbosomed 
himself of a homily on the necessity and value of sacrifice 
for all to a large audience which included most of our Unionist 
M.P.’s with, of all people, Lord Provost Dollan in the chair. 
He and the Chancellor are now united in the bonds of blood 
brotherhood by a common determination to “‘ soak the rich.” 
Lord Provost Dollan’s interpretation of sacrifice from all is 
heavier taxes on one class only, with rises for wage-earners 
to meet every increase in prices. Sir John’s attempts at 
Treasury regulations do not so far suggest that he takes a 
different view. 


WEATHER AND POPULATION 

There is a touch of irony in the circumstance that in times 
when we are deprived of our usual information about the 
weather the topic has been of greater interest than for some 
years past. We can no longer read the weather forecasts 
in a spirit of hope triumphant over experience, and cannot 
point proudly to the circumstance that our local Puddleton 
enjoyed .4 hours’ bright sunshine more than its hated rival 


_ Strathbogle. Germany’s weather is mostly made in Britain, 


and it is right that the enemy should lose any possible ad- 
vantage to be derived from a study of our meteorological 
statistics. Incidentally, some loyal Britons wonder if by any 
chance these statistics are still made available in the news- 
papers of “ Eire.” But, statistics or no, we certainly have 
had some weather this year. The first half of January was a 
season of unprecedented frosts, and in many parts of the 
country the thermometer went below zero. One of the minor 
ironies of the war was that this “news” was released for 
publication during the great snowstorm a few weeks later, 
and in stranded trains snowbound travellers could study 
pictures of frozen baths and arctic landscapes “‘ somewhere in 
somewhere else during the wintry spell.”’ The worst of the 
storm seems to have fallen on the “‘ balmy”? West and the 
“sunny” South, and Edinburgh, which, thanks to the 
nearness of the open sea, seldom has snow lying in its streets, 
escaped much more lightly than many parts of the country. 
A comparison of its streets after the thaw with those of 
London was slightly in favour of the Northern city. The 
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Sassenach imagines that in winter we are constantly snow. 
bound. It is in fact the rarest thing for snow to lie in ou 
streets for more than a day, and for some years past we have 
had virtually none, but for several days this year our main 
thoroughfares were a hideous amalgam of dark-brown slush, 
which friends of Germany assure us would involve the death 
penalty for any town council in Nazidom. The traveller to 
London found that, so long as the snow actually lay, it was 
comparatively easy to get about the streets, although the cold 
was awful, and it was pleasant to be able to cross Pall Mall 
and Piccadilly anywhere, at leisure, and without immediate 
fear of death. But when the thaw came, conditions were 
disgusting, and it was difficult, especially after black-out, to 
step off a pavement without going ankle-deep into black, 
liquid mud. Perhaps, North or South, it is a tribute to the 
general excellence of our climate that the methods of grap. 
pling with really bad conditions always seem to be so hope- 
lessly inadequate. Simultaneously with the storm the statistics 
of Scotland’s weather for 1939 were published. The most 
striking feature of them was that once more, in spite of an 
intensely cold January, mean temperatures for the year were 
again above normal, as in eight of the preceding nine years. 
February and November were once again much warmer than 
the normal. It looks as though old-fashioned people were 
right when they declare that not only is the weather not what 
it was when they were boys, but that the relative positions 
of the seasons are changing. More cautious even than the 
meteorologists, the Registrar-General has now given us the 
statistics of Scottish population for 1938. It is pleasant 
from these to learn that our descendants will not have to 
put up with what we have to suffer, or at least will suffer ona 
considerably smaller scale, for the simple reason that there 
will be far fewer of them. Scotland’s population is not repro- 
ducing itself, and only the fact of the smallest general mor- 
tality rate on record helps the numbers to keep up. Ina 
hundred years or so, boys will not need to leave school till 
they are 40, or adopt a profession until they are well past 
middle life. The Registrar-General has made an interesting 
investigation into the Scottish belief, which is indeed found 
among all other primitive peoples, in other words universally, 
that an exceptionally large number of deaths occur at the 
“turn o’ the nicht,” or in the “ wee sma’ hours.” Slipping 
away with the dawn is a familiar idea everywhere, and now 
this ‘‘ plodding fellow ’”’ comes along with his infernal sta- 
tistics and proves that there is nothing in it. ‘‘ The mystic 
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hour of birth and death ”’ may still justify itself on the births 
side, for an abnormally high proportion of infants seems to be 
born in the early hours of the morning, and an abnormally 
low proportion in the afternoon and early evening. But any 
oung father could surely have provided this information 
without the necessity of a Registrar-General’s investigation. 
The growth of birth control seems to be indicated in the 
circumstance that “ the decline of fertility observed in other 
countries appears to be most marked at the higher ages of 
mothers, the least change being shown at the earlier ages. 
This is true of Scotland.” The same circumstance is illus- 
trated in another way by the fact that at little over six per 
cent. the illegitimate birthrate is the lowest ever recorded 
in Scotland. 


ParisH PuMP CORNER 

It is sometimes humiliating to a patriotic Scot to find how 
small and narrow are the considerations which bulk largely 
in the minds of his countrymen, even in war. It might have 
been thought that wartime would tend to obliterate these 
distinctions, intrinsically small, which in normal times are the 
legitimate subject of jokes or local loyalties; but a reader 
of our Press might sometimes be tempted to suppose that the 
true issues of the war were the ruthless decision of the War 
Office to issue no more kilts in wartime, and the wicked per- 
versity of the B.B.C. in continuing to talk of ‘‘ England ” 
when it means “ Britain.” Perhaps it is not realised in 
England that only half the Scottish regiments wear kilts, 
and that the Lowland regiments, which in strength of bat- 
talions represented much more than twice the Highland 
regiments in the last war, pride themselves on their com- 
parative antiquity, and even profess to regard the Highland 
regiments as upstarts in fancy dress. The Highland regiments 
were raised after the °45, in an intelligent and successful 
attempt to bring fine fighting material into the King’s service. 
Undoubtedly the kilt had in peacetime and during the last 
war a recruiting appeal, and battalions affiliated to local 
Lowland regiments in Edinburgh and Glasgow respectively 
so far forgot their traditions as to put their men into kilts. 
But this innovation was frowned on in purist military circles. 
If kilts are not readily obtainable in wartime, then the War 
Office is right ; if there is no waste of time, money or material 
in supplying them at present, it is a pity that a tradition 
should be endangered without cause. In justification of the 
parish-pumpers who scream “ Britain ’ whenever “ England ” 
is mentioned, it now appears that the Germans are also 
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playing the B.B.C. game. An American correspondent in 
Berlin has revealed that the German papers have been 
instructed not to use the word British, but always to refer 
to the enemy as “English.” ‘They say that it is good 
psychology, and the French also used it during the Franco. 
Prussian war to keep the people from realising that they 
were fighting all of Germany. England does not sound sg 
big as the British Empire.” We should all welcome anything 
that brings Germany to-day into line with the France of 1870, 
but to a Scotsman the sinister implication again arises of 
Hitler’s greatest trump—that separate peace with Scotland, 
Another injustice to Scotland is the persistent attempt to 
link up “ Baron Haw-Haw ” with some part of our country, 
The Baillie-Stewart theory, which was always silly, has 
definitely been abandoned, but many people profess to detect 
“Scotch” in his voice, and one authority even diagnoses 
“several years at Edinburgh University.’’ Correspondence 
in The Times brings the enquirer to the melancholy con. 
clusion that here as in so many other matters it is impossible 
to dogmatise. The alleged Edinburgh graduate, in whom 
others confidently detect American or colonial affiliations, has 
been variously described as ‘“‘ Cholmondeley Plantagenet out 
of Christ Church,” “slightly provincial (Manchester ?),” 
** definitely Midland or Northern,” ‘‘ Manchester, Lancashire 
or Yorkshire,’ ‘‘ Manchester,” ‘ Aldwych (Theatre),” 
** Trish,”’ ‘‘ Lancastrian,” “‘ A Scotsman or of Scotch origin,” 
‘a native of the Rhineland,” “ a low middle-class provincial 
with a ‘touch of the tarbrush,’”’ and “a cultured English- 
man.” Perhaps his Lordship, whose access to the English 
Press is apparently unrestricted, will oblige us with some 
authentic information—for a change. 


THEAGES. 
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AUSTRALIAN LAWN TENNIS 


Far removed, but only by geography, from the tragedy 
and fog of war, Australians in their fortunate land carry on 
their sports and games much as usual except that, of course, 
all international contests are off “‘ for the duration.” 

With the Davis Cup here, Australia is the one team that 
must be met in the Challenge Match, so the eyes of the tennis 
nations are naturally focussed on our men to estimate the 
chances of wresting the Cup from our grip. We are strong 
at present, very strong, with Bromwich and Quist right at 
their top, both much improved by the American trip, which 
means tennis of the highest class played by any of the world’s 
best amateurs. In addition we have discovered three 
youngsters who will be heard of soon, Max Newcombe (S.A.), 
W. Sidwell and D. Pails (N.S.W.). 

This year’s round of State Championships opened at 
Brisbane (Q.) early in November, when Bromwich, V. McGrath 
and J. Gilchrist played for the Queensland title. Bromwich, 
who won last year in five sets from Gilchrist, beat McGrath 
in the semi and Gilchrist in the final without losing a set. 
Next came the N.S.W. Championships at Rushcutter’s Bay, 
Sydney, competitors including our Davis Cup squad, Hopman, 
Crawford, Quist and Bromwich, who all reached the semi- 
finals, when Bromwich defeated Hopman three sets to one, 
and Quist-Crawford three to one. In the final, Bromwich 
outplayed Quist both in driving and volleying, finding an 
answer to anything Quist produced, winning 2—6, 6—O, 
6—4, 6—0. The doubles went to Bromwich-Quist from 
Crawford-McGrath, 6—0, 6—0, 3—6, 6—3. 

The Victorian State Championships followed at Kooyong, 
Melbourne, early in December. An Adelaide colt, Max 
Newcombe, surprised the onlookers by his perfect style and 
beautiful strokes. He defeated Jack Crawford in a thrilling 
struggle, 3—6, 6—4, 7—5, 6—4. This lad was Australia’s 
junior champion two years ago, but was then laid aside by 
illness for a whole season. Much more will be heard of him. 
In the next round he eliminated Brodie, and then had to meet 
Bromwich in the semi-finals, Quist a bye, as Hopman through 
illness withdrew. Bromwich was too good for Newcombe, 
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but the coming star took a set from the champion. The 
final, Bromwich v. Quist, drew 6,000 spectators to see a 
splendid match in perfect weather on a very fast court, and 
proved conclusively that Bromwich is Australia’s No. 1, 
He was as impenetrable as a brick wall—which is his nick. 
name—and played his very best lawn tennis, for Quist 
attacked strongly, in the second set speeding up his game to 
the limit and taking it 6—4._ Bromwich came back brilliantly 
in the next two sets and outpointed Quist with unbeatable 
tennis, 6—1, 4—6, 6—2, 6—3. Quist said after the game 
that he had played quite as well as when he beat Riggs, but 
Bromwich was much too good, and played well above his 
form in America. 

In the doubles a new pair of colts, both Sydney boys, 
played a great game against the invincible Quist-Bromwich 
combination, who had to fight hard to stave off the juniors’ 
attack, the boys carrying them to 18 games in the first set, 
the champions winning 10—8, 6—3, 6—3. This match 
recalled to many the day in 1937 on the same courts when 
Bromwich leapt into the limelight by partnering Huxley 
against Perry and Hughes. Though little more than school- 
boys, they stood up to the net and exchanged short volleys 
with the aplomb of veterans, taking a set from the famous 
international pair and causing them a good deal of trouble. 

In the doubles final, Quist-Bromwich beat Crawford- 
McGrath once more in straight sets, 6—3, 8—6, 6—2. 

Miss Wynne won the singles from her old opponent, Miss 
T. Coyne 6—2, 6—2. Her play was flawless, and she now 
has conquered her former lack of concentration. 

The South Australian Championship was played in 
Adelaide at Christmas-time. Quist and Hopman were the 
stars—Bromwich and Crawford not playing—and they con- 
tested the final. Both played good tennis, Quist winning 
6—3, 7—5, 1—6, 6—1. Newcombe did not play, having an 
engagement at Perth, but in an inter-state match, South 
Africa v. Victoria, limited to three sets, added greatly to his 
reputation by downing Harry Hopman in a ding-dong game, 
8—6, 8—10, 7—5. His two victories over tried and seasoned 
campaigners in Crawford and Hopman are sufficient proof of 
his quality. If he can beat V. McGrath he looks like being 
Australia’s No. 3. 

The Australian Championships this year, played in 
Sydney from January 19-29, wound up the season. The 
singles limited to 32, attracted all the leading players, of 
whom eight were seeded by the Australian Ranking Com- 
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mittee in this order, which may be taken as their ranking 
before the tournament commenced, Bromwich, Quist, Hop- 
man, Crawford, V. McGrath, M. Newcombe, W. Sidwell, 
J. Harper. Writing before the play starts, I think D. Pails 
should take Harper’s position, and Newcombe will go higher 
up, though McGrath is back on his game. He has been 
playing first-class tennis for seven years, and so appears a 
veteran, but is only 23. In the first round the feature was 
the display of R. R. Barnes, a 16-year-old Sydney schoolboy, 
against Quist. He played a strong all-round game, but of 
course Quist’s experience counted, and he won 6—2, 6—3, 
§—2. 

At the conclusion of the second round the eight players 
left in the quarter-finals were Bromwich v. D. Pails, Crawford 
v. Max Newcombe, Quist v. W. Sidwell, Hopman »v. V. 
McGrath. In this round Crawford avenged his previous 
defeat by Max Newcombe by taking the match in straight 
sets, 6—3, 6—0, 7—5. V. McGrath then put Hopman out 
in four sets, 6—8, 6—1, 7—5, 6—2. The finest match of the 
round was Quist v. W. Sidwell, who held his end up splendidly 
against the international, who is in top form, and that means 
something. Sidwell forced the second set to 24 games, 
winning 13—11, playing a grand all-court game, but had to 
acknowledge defeat in the next two sets, Quist winning 6—3, 
11—13, 6—3, 6—2. Bromwich then came out to play 
another junior, D. Pails (N.S.W.), who could not hold the 
champion, going down 7—5, 6—0, 6—0. 

In the semi-finals, Quist met V. McGrath, and the match 
was played with a temperature of 105 degs. in the shade. 
Quist had no easy task, but just held the upper hand through- 
out, winning 6—4, 10—8, 6—3. The second semi-final, 
Bromwich v. Crawford, saw the greatest tennis surprise for 
years, Crawford defeating the champion in three straight sets. 
Crawford, who was Australian champion in 1931, 1932 and 
1933, showed all his old-time artistry and skill to gain a well- 
earned and thoroughly deserved victory conceding ten years 
in age, 32 to 22. It goes to show no youngster can hold 
cheaply wily veterans like Crawford and Tilden, who quickly 
spot an opponent’s weakness and attack it tenaciously. 

When down the first set, Bromwich started pressing, while 
Crawford played confidently, controlling his service and 
drives perfectly, while Bromwich continually hit out, trying 
for too much pace. The final set found Crawford weary and 
Bromwich reckless, slamming his shots too hard, while the 
veteran placed his with great judgment. When Bromwich 
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three times served double faults in one game to make Crawford 
5—4 in the last set, it was evident who would win. Great 
cheering from 6,000 spectators announced Crawford’s victory, 
6—4, 6—1, 9—7. 

The final, played on January 29, went to Quist in straight 
sets, 6—3, 6—1, 6—2, who was not pressed at any stage of 
the match. Crawford was probably suffering from a reaction 
from his previous efforts, and could not cope with Quist’s 
volleying. Quist rushed to the net at every opportunity 
and defied Crawford to pass him. It was a brilliant exhibition 
of tactics, and gave Quist his second Australian championship, 
the first having been in 1936. 

Bromwich and Quist took the doubles from Crawford. 
McGrath, 6—3, 7—5, 6—1. Miss Wynne, who is in her very 
best form, which was never seen in England, won the Austra. 
lian women’s championship from Miss Coyne, 5—7, 6+, 
6—0. Mrs. Westacott, who was last year’s champion, was 
prevented by illness from playing this season, and her slashing 
serving and hitting were greatly missed. 

The women’s doubles went to Misses Wynne-Coyne from 
Misses Hartigan-Niemeyer 7—5, 6—2, and the mixed doubles 
to Long-Miss Wynne from Mr. and Mrs. Hopman, 7—, 
2—6, 6—4. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“ HITLER SPEAKS ” 


To tHe Epitor or The National Review 


Smr,—In your recent deeply interesting articles under the 
heading ‘‘ How Much War Effort?” ‘ Do We Realise ?”’ you 
point out that up to the present time the national effort 
has been woefully inadequate to the tremendous ordeal that 
still lies ahead of us, if we are still to remain a free nation. 
It is only too true that the people of this country have not 
been wholly to blame for this apathy, and the Government 
must be prepared to take a very grave responsibility for not 
letting the nation know at the very beginning of the war the 
overwhelming gravity of the struggle against the forces of 
evil that Germany has again let loose upon the world. For 
it is only recently that the people have been informed how 
deadly these barbarous forces would be in our own country 
should England and her gallant ally, France, fail to overcome 
them. For freedom—or slavery—for England and her great 
Empire, as well as the freedom of the nations now crushed 
beneath the brutal German heel, are at stake. 

Hitler’s own words, as quoted by Herr Hermann Rausch- 
ning in ‘“ Hitler Speaks,” cannot be too widely known. 
Referring to his future conquests abroad, he stated: “‘ There 
will be a Herren class, an historical class tempered by battle. 
.. . But beneath these there will still be the class of subject 
alien races. We need not hesitate to call them slaves... . 
We must therefore be consistent and allow the great mass of 
the lowest order the blessing of illiteracy. We ourselves, on 
the other hand, shall shake off all humane and scientific 
prejudices.” 

This treatment has been faithfully carried out with the 
utmost brutality upon each conquered race and country that 
his barbaric hordes have overrun. 

With regard to Hitler’s unspeakable concentration camps, 
Herr Rauschning writes: The selection of abnormal types to 
guard the concentration camps was carried out with conscious 
purpose. . . . It was a typical example of specially selected 
sub-humans for definitely political tasks. Hitler stated : 
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“ Brutality is respected. The people need wholesome fear. . , , 
Terror isa most effective political instrument. . . . These go. 
called atrocities spare me a hundred thousand individual actions 
against disobedience and discontent. People will think twice 
before opposing us when they hear what to expect in the 
camps.” England, which has recently been honoured by a 
new Hymn of Hate, would certainly not receive a lesser 
fate. 

The world owes a debt of gratitude to Herr Rauschning 
for his fearless exposure of a mind corroded with evil and 
maddened by power. 


The Imperial Hotel, H. L. Carrnr, 
Torquay. 


“THE GENTLE ART” 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Srr,—I turned up the enclosed lines while looking over 
oddments. 

The author’s name is not stated, but they are surely a 
variation to those you attribute in this month’s National 
Review to the Bishop of Gloucester. 

The extra verse is good. 


Alone upon a river’s bank serene 
An angler stood, and all around was green— 
And looked it: 


He waited till the evening sun grew dim 
Then saw a fish—or else a fish saw him— 
And hooked it. 


Proud as a cockerel with a bright red comb 
He brought the fish—or else the story home— 
And cooked it. 


Recording angels round his bed 
Weighed what he’d caught with what he’d said— 
And booked it. 
Yours faithfully, 
Southgate House, EDWARD CowarD. 
Devizes. 
February, 1940. 


Mr. Norman Oliver has written in a similar sense. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
FRANCIS BACON’S GOOD SENSE 


“No Body can be healthfull without Exercise, neither 
Naturall Body, nor Politique: and certainly, to a Kingdom 
or State, a just and honourable Warre is the truest Exercise. 
A Civill Warre, indeed, is like the Heat of a Feaver; but a 
Forraine Warre is like the Heat of Exercise, and serveth to 
keepe the Body in Health: for in a slothfull Peace, both 
Courages will effeminate and Manners corrupt.” 


So wrote a very distinguished Englishman some centuries 
ago: and he continued with further remarks on sea-power 
which show that, though he was not a sailor, he knew what 
he was talking about. To be master of the sea, he said, is 
an epitome of monarchy, and, after giving some instances 
from ancient history of decisive sea-battles, he went on: 


** But this much is certain ; that hee that commands 
the sea is at great liberty, and may take as much, and 
as little, of the Warre as he will. Whereas those, that 
be strongest by land, are many times nevertheless in 
great straights. Surely, at this day, with us of Europe, 
the vantage of strength at sea (which is one of the 
principal dowries of this Kingdome of Great Brittaine) 
is great ; both because most of the Kingdomes of Europe 
are not meerely inland, but girt with the sea, most part 
of their compasse; and because the wealth of both 
Indies seems in great part but an accessary to the 
command of the Seas.” 


Indeed, Francis Bacon, Lord St. Albans, had a large 
fund of common sense : and he showed this quality, above all, 
in his essays. No doubt he may have wished to be remembered 
as a great lawyer, as he was, and still more as a great philo- 
sopher: yet he admitted, in the dedicatory letter to the 
enlarged edition of his ‘‘ Essays,” which was published 
shortly before his death in 1621, that they had been the most 
popular—he termed it “‘ currant ”—of all his works, “ for 
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bosoms.” He supposed that the Latin version of them, 
being in “the universal language,” might last as long ag 
books last: as it turns out, this supposition has so far been 
true of the English version. Bacon’s “ Essays” will last 
as long as English literature. They are most admirable 
reading, especially at times like these when sturdily and 
pithily expressed common sense and the wisdom accumulated 
in long experience come home to the bewildered mind. Most 
of them are short, some very short, and a pocket edition 
takes up no space. One can never dip into them without 
profit : for, even if one possessed all the wisdom of Francis 
Bacon, which is unlikely, the recognition of one’s own wisdom 
written down with such a crispness, would in itself be a 
high pleasure. 


Everybody, no doubt, carries in his memory one or two 
of Bacon’s most famous sentences: “‘ What is Truth ? said 
jesting Pilate ; and would not stay for an answer,” or “ God 
Almighty first planted a Garden.” But if that is all you 
remember, it is high time to read the “‘ Essays ” again, as I 
confess that I have lately done. So I make no excuse for 
letting Bacon write this article for me: he will, I hope, be 
his own justification. It is almost a pity that, on the example 
of Montaigne, he called these pronouncements essays—a 
word with which, to our English mind, is associated an 
elaboration of literary form, a certain whimsicality of thought 
or an idiosyncrasy of character which only fit in with certain 
moods. There is nothing elaborate or whimsical in Bacon: 
he wrote downright good sense in the forcible plain English 
of his time. Nor does he use the essay, as did Lamb, to reflect 
his own personality : you learn little about the great Lord 
Chancellor from his essays. Really, they are more what we 
should nowadays call “ talks ’’: and I believe that a good 
reader could put them “ on the air” with tremendous effect, 
given a little judicious editing. They are talks on matters 
of universal interest to ordinary human beings, truth, death, 
love, boldness, friendship, riches, ambition, beauty, anger; 
or on various aspects of human and political intercourse, 
such as cunning, simulation, monarchy, counsel, sedition, 
the greatness of kingdoms, colonies and like ; and there are 
two—those on “ Building” and ‘“‘ Gardens ”’—which are 
simply talks on personal hobbies. That they “‘ come home 
to men’s bosoms,” now as they did then, is not to be doubted, 
no matter what the subject. 


Take that of health for instance, on which much nonsense 
is said and written. Where can you find better sense than in 
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Bacon’s essay on “‘ Regiment of Health’? I will quote it 
in modern spelling : 

“There is wisdom in this beyond the rules of physic : 
a man’s own observation what he finds good of, and 
what he finds hurt of, is the best physic to preserve 
health. But it is a safer conclusion to say : ‘ This agrees 
not well with me, therefore I will not continue it,’ than 
this : ‘I find no offence of this, therefore I may use it.’ 
For strength of nature (7.e., constitution) in youth 
passeth over many excesses which are owing a man till 
his age. Discern of the coming on of years, and think 
not to do the same thing still ; for age will not be defied. 
. . - To be free-minded and cheerfully disposed at hours 
of meat and sleep and of exercise is one of the best 
precepts of long lasting. . . . If you fly physic in health 
altogether, it will be too strange for your body when 
you shall need it. If you make it too familiar, it will 
work no extraordinary effect, when sickness comes.” 

Thus you see, of cocktails as of pills, Bacon said three 
hundred odd years ago all that need be said. On the subject 
of boldness, “‘ ill in counsel, good in execution,” this Eliza- 
bethan is equally exhaustive. Here is a passage of which a 
present might well be made to Herr Hitler : 

“There is in human nature generally more of the 
fool than of the wise ; and therefore those facilities by 
which the foolish part of man’s mind is taken are most 
potent. Wonderful like is the case of boldness, in civil 
business. What first? Boldness. What second and 
third ? Boldness. And yet boldness is a child of 
ignorance and baseness, far inferior to other parts. 
But nevertheless it fascinates and binds hand and foot 
those that are either shallow in judgment or weak in 
courage, as are the greatest part; yes, and it prevails 
with wise men at weak times. Therefore, we see it do 
wonders in popular states, but with senates and princes 
less, and always more upon the first entrance of bold 
persons into action than soon after. For boldness is an 
ill keeper of promise. Surely, as there are mountebanks 
for the natural body, so there are mountebanks for the 
political body—men that undertake great cures, and 
perhaps have been lucky, in two or three experiments, 
but want the grounds of science, and therefore cannot 
hold out.” 

Then there is a delightful little talk of “‘ Delays ”’ : 

“Fortune is like the market, where many times, if 
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you stay a little, the price will fall. . . . There is surely 
no greater wisdom than well to time the beginnings and 
onsets of things. Dangers are no more light, if they 
once seem light: and more dangers have deceived men 
than forced them. Nay, it were better to meet some 
dangers half way, though they come nothing near, than 
to keep too long a watch upon their approaches. For 
if a man watch too long, it is odds he will fall asleep, 
The ripeness and unripeness of the occasion (as we said) 
must ever be well-weighed. And generally, it is good to 
commit the beginnings of all great actions to Argos 
with his hundred eyes, and the ends to Briareus with 
his hundred hands: first to watch and then to speed.” 


What a passage for the Navy, and how well exemplified by 
Exeter, Ajax and Achilles ! 


Well, too, did Bacon know human nature. For instance, 
that unvarnished truth is not always agreeable: 


*“‘ A mixture of the lie doth ever add pleasure. Does 
any man doubt that, if there were taken out of men’s 
minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, false valuations, 
imaginations as one would (i.e., wish-thoughts), and the 
like, it would leave the minds of a number of men poor 
shrunken things, full of melancholy and indisposition, 
and unpleasing to themselves ? ” 


Moreover, the shrewdness of his advice on all the niceties 
and stratagems that are useful in negotiation with men, 
although frankly Machiavellian, betrays a very experienced 
tactician in human intercourse. Nevertheless, Bacon’s know- 
ledge of human nature is rather practical than profound. 
He assumes that what he calls a man’s “ nature ”’ is something 
definite and ineradicable, though it can be corrected and 
modified by habit. Rightly, he sees that the most durable 
and effective method of education is the inculcation of good 
habits, mental or physical: indeed, his two talks entitled 
“Of Nature in Men” and “ Custom and Education” ar 
almost as practical as a Pelmanist booklet. Yet his view of 
that elusive thing called personality, judged by modem 
standards, is distinctly rudimentary, as may be judged from 
the remark : 


** But let not a man trust his victory over his nature 
too far ; for nature will lie buried a great time, and yet 
revive upon the occasion or temptation. . . . Therefore 
let a man either avoid the occasion altogether, or put 
himself often to it, that he may be little moved with it. 
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A man’s nature is best perceived in privateness, for there 
is no affectation ; in passion, for that putteth a man out 
of his precepts ; and in a new case or experiment, for 
there custom leaveth him.” 


These are no doubt excellent empirical rules for testing 
character, but do not go very deep into the foundations : 
and it is a little disappointing that the essay with the attractive 
title ““ Of Wisdom for a Man’s Self” is no more than a con- 
demnation of action for purely selfish motives. This is 
certainly a useful lecture, and resoundingly worded ; but the 
wisdom for the self on which Bacon does not touch is the 
self-knowledge which comes from serious reflection upon the 
experiences of life. I came upon two passages descriptive 
of this kind of wisdom, in the course of recent and random 
reading, which make an interesting comparison with Bacon, 
since both are written in something approaching the same 
kind of style. One was in the “ Pensieri’’ of Leopardi, 
and the other in that (to me) inexhaustibly entertaining work, 
the ‘‘ Notebooks ’’ of Samuel Butler ; both were written down, 
not for publication, but as reflections by their authors, and 
both have hit upon very much the same truth. Leopardi, 
whose “thought” is too long to quote entire, says that 
nobody becomes a grown man until he has had some “ great 
experience’ of himself, which reveals himself to himself 
and, by determining his opinion about himself, to some extent 
determines his fortune in life. Most men, he thinks, get 
this knowledge and possession of themselves from desires 
and misfortunes, or from some strong passion which has 
absorbed his whole being. Naturally, being an Italian, 
Leopardi supposes that such a passion is usually one of love : 
but, whether that be so or not, his description of the effect 
is universally true, namely, that the man in question now 
has an expert knowledge of the nature of the passions, since 
one burning passion inflames all the rest, has a just measure 
of his own faculties and powers, and can form an estimate 
of the part that he is likely to play in the world. “In fact,” 
he says, “‘ life has a new appearance in his eyes, being changed 
from something heard to something seen, from something 
imagined to something real ; and he feels himself to be in the 
midst of it, not perhaps happier, but stronger than before, 
and better fitted to use himself and others.” 

Samuel Butler approaches the matter from another angle, 
namely, that of the experiences which a philosopher should 
have had to be worthy of the name: but the difference is 
not great, since every man who has arrived at full possession 
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of himself is, to that extent, a philosopher. Here, at al 
events, is the pensiero of the shrewd and petulant author of 
Erewhon : 

““He (the philosopher) should have made many 
mistakes and been saved often by the skin of his teeth, 
for the skin of one’s teeth is the most teaching thing 
about one. He should have been, or at any rate believed 
himself, a great fool and a great criminal. He should 
have cut himself adrift from society, and yet not be 
without society. He should have given up all, even 
Christ himself, for Christ’s sake. He should be above 
fear or love or hate, and yet know them extremely well. 
He should have lost all save a small competence and 
know what a vantage ground it is to be an outcast, 
Destruction and Death say they have heard the fame 
of Wisdom with their ears, and the philosopher must 
have been close up to these if he too would hear it.” 

Not many self-styled philosophers, perhaps, have fulfilled 
these arduous conditions: certainly Butler himself only 
fulfilled some of them, and more saints than philosophers 
have fulfilled the others. The refining flame of a great 
passion, in particular, was an ordeal from which he shrank: 
indeed, the northern and southern ideas on that subject 
will never coincide, and there are no more powerful documents 
in that great debate than Stendhal’s two masterpieces, 
“Le Rouge et le Noir’’ and “ La Chartreuse de Parme,” in 
which he, a northerner by birth, took the southern side with 
great vehemence. However, on the last of all human subjects, 
death itself, there is not so much debate by latitudes, although 
the north is always more mystically minded than the south. 
And here Francis Bacon writes more nobly than Leopardi, 
whose pensiero on death is brief, but not uplifting : 

** Death is not an evil: because it frees a man from 
all evils, and removes desire together with its objects. 
Old age is an utter evil, because it deprives a man of all 
pleasures, while leaving him his appetites, and brings 
with it all manner of pain. Yet men fear death and 
desire old age.” 

Bacon’s essay on death is short, eloquent and inspiring, 
and it ends with the notable passage : 

“Tt is as natural to die as to be born; and to a little 
infant, perhaps, the one is as painful as the other. He 
that dies in earnest pursuit is like one wounded in hot 
blood, who for the time scarce feels the hurt ; and there- 
fore a mind fixed and bent upon somewhat that is good 
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doth avert the dolors of death. But, above all, believe 
it, the sweetest canticle is Nunc Dimittis, when a man hath 
obtained worthy ends and expectations. Death hath 
this also, that it openeth the gate to good fame and 
extinguisheth envy.” 


The statesman here rises above the poet: and with that 
last word in our ears, we may fitly close the book. 


WILLIAMS. 


WELLINGTON—NAPOLEON—METTERNICH 


NAPOLEON AND WELLINGTON. By Lieut.-Colonel Charles 
0. Head. (Hale, 10s. 6d.) THe GamBLE: Bonaparte in 
Italy. 1796-97. By Guglielmo Ferrero. (Bell, 12s. 6d.) 
PrincE METTERNICH IN LOVE AND War. By Baron Frederick 
de Reichenberg. (Secker, 18s.). As this war “ rocks on,” 
it is not unprofitable to turn to the Revolutionary— 
Napoleonic Wars, as well as to 1914-18, for the Hitlerian 
mind casts back to the Hapsburgs as well as to the Hohen- 
zollerns. Herr Hitler may deny his lowly Austrian upbringing, 
but he dreams of mixing the Austrian ‘“‘ Grosse Deutsch ” 
with Prussian “ Imperial Kultur.” Englishmen rarely dis- 
tinguish between the two, but Baron Frederick de Reichenberg 
clarifies the issue. The Hohenzollerns undermined the 
Empire by creating a State within it at its expense (Silesia 
and the Rhineland); the Hapsburgs expanded outside the 
Empire (Poland, North Italy and the Netherlands), but 
internally they tried to support the independent Kings, 
Electors and Princes. ‘‘ Divide and rule” was Austria’s 
slogan, ‘‘ total kultur”’ of all Germans was the Prussian 
recipe. Herr Hitler, however, in the preparing, timing and 
execution of his coups has a Napoleonic sweep and his efforts 
to defeat our trade are in the pure tradition of the old “ Con- 
tinental Blockade,” carried out with true Prussian ruth- 
lessness. 

Colonel Head was brought up, like many of his generation, 
to revere Bonaparte and to ignore Wellington, but military 
experience and wide reading have led to his conversion. 
On the whole he proves that Napoleon has been overrated 
as the perfect soldier-statesman, but there are some blind 
inconsistencies in his criticisms. He is right to say that the 
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Emperor blundered in not personally conducting the Peninsular 
Campaign during 1810-11, when he was at peace with the rest 
of Europe, but he broadly hints that the reason for the 
Emperor’s neglect was a fear of pitting his military repute. 
tion against British troops. When, in the Waterloo Campaign, 
Napoleon is, equally rightly, blamed for going bald-headed 
for Wellington and ignoring Bliicher, the opposite reason is 
given—that he despised British military effort. The last 
reason, which is the traditional one, still holds good for both 
campaigns. In the Peninsular it suited Bonaparte to ignore 
the English ; before Waterloo it suited him to “ liquidate” 
us before dealing with his Continental foes. The theory was 
sound, but war is not theory and, like others before and 
since, he paid the price for ignoring Thomas Atkins. English 
politicians repeat the same error. 


Colonel Head is at his best when he turns to the more 
congenial task of replacing the Duke on his pedestal. Had 
Marlborough not been unfairly disgraced, had Nelson survived 
Trafalgar, they too would probably have been ignored. 
England must sentimentalize about her successful warriors, 
before she can value them. It is quite impossible to get 
emotional about the Iron Duke; indeed, he would have 
remained execrated had he not fulfilled the other desideratum 
for national popularity—extreme venerability. Colonel Head 
puts an unerring finger on Wellington’s greatness as a man. 
An unflinching eighteenth century nobleman, he founded a 
new tradition of total and selfless devotion to the job in 
hand to the exclusion of all other motives. Marlborough, 
Stanhope and Wolfe were strangers to this lore ; it was inbred 
in Roberts, Kitchener, Haig and countless others. Equally 
sound is the author’s treatment of the military career of his 
hero. He is by no means blind to errors. Talavera was an 
unnecessary battle, the advance to Burgos after Salamanca 
a perfect, and nearly fatal, example of a tactically successful 
general not knowing what to do next. But taking the cam- 
paign as a whole, it was, from the start, a masterpiece of 
the exact calculation of imponderable and _ treacherous 
factors. Even after an error, he was never caught on the 
wrong foot. 


Few good things come from Geneva, but Professor Ferrero, 
of that University, seems to be an exception. Here is a well. 
documented, but extremely readable, study of the political 
and military aspects of Bonaparte’s first and most famous 
campaign. By extensive quotation from the archives, the 
author shows that Napoleon was only one of the many 
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planners of the campaign, and further that up to the Pre- 
lminaries of Leoben he sedulously obeyed all the orders of 
the Directory. In short, he was the latter’s most obedient 
as well as most successful general. If the bubble of the 
“daemonic Napoleon ”’ is pricked, Bonaparte’s performance 
increases in human interest, for he was as politically and 
militarily “‘ hamstrung” as any English general. As the 
campaign progressed so did the objectives change, but while 
obeying each order and counter-order, he yet successfully 
carried on the war. 


Another legend is exploded. The Italian Revolutionary 
movement was not welcomed either by the Directory or 
Bonaparte. As good revolutionaries they were flattered, 
as rather frightened realists they foresaw a “ Serbonian 
Bog.” For whatever they said or did for home consumption, 
in foreign politics they were strictly ancien régime. The 
Rhine frontier was their main objective; the conquered 
Italian territories were merely pawns in the subsequent 
peace moves and Lombardy might have to be given over to 
a German prince to compensate for Rhine losses. That 
Italians should put Rousseau into practice was upsetting to 
these old-world dreams. It worried Napoleon most of all, 
as he advanced into independent Venice and on into Austria. 
Each revolution or counter-revolution was a fresh stab in 
the back, and he was thereby forced, when acting on his own 
at Leoben, to sacrifice the Rhine Frontier. The author is 
equally interesting on the changes in military doctrine and 
on the new political philosophy, the effect of which continues 
to this day. Eighteenth century reason gave place to Force 
based on the insecurity of Fear. To compensate, force and 
yet more force must be used and action must be ever swifter, 
more overwhelming and ruthless. Professor Ferrero’s picture 
of a very complicated period combines lucidity, vision and 
reality. 

An historical novel would seem to be out of place in this 
galére. True, it is a very good novel, but it is even better 
history and it exactly completes Professor Ferrero’s story ; 
for Metternich entered diplomacy in 1797. Baron Frederick 
de Reichenberg (also a professor) originally wrote this work 
as pure history, and it is the result of years of research in 
various Foreign Office archives. It is interesting to reflect 
that whereas Metternich was a German who took service 
under the Hapsburgs, the author was an Austrian who served 
the Hohenzollerns. ‘‘ Metternich in Love” is treated with 
that tact which echoes the Great Chancellor’s own great 
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taste, and as with its hero, is always subordinated to 
“* Metternich at War.” In “ The Gamble ” we saw Napoleon 
ready to change his ultimate objectives, though brilliantly 
decisive, in achieving his immediate aim. Metternich wags 
very pliant in his methods, but absolutely unswerving jn 
his ultimate purpose, which was not to dethrone Napoleon, 
but to restore law, order and honour between men and 
peoples. Indeed, right up to 1814, the Austrian Chancellor 
persuaded the allies to offer peace to France, leaving her 
both the Rhine and the Emperor, who, however, spurned the 
offer, and lost all. Nor is it true to say that Metternich 
wished to restore 1789, as did the Bourbons. He saw that 
Austria should never regain the Netherlands, that the Holy 
Roman Empire was dead. But he did insist that each State 
should master itself and that nations should honour their 
word. Personally he got on well with Napoleon, but since 
the latter stood for ruthless egotism which would kill Europe, 
he was his implacable foe. The long struggle between these 
two Titans is well worked out, culminating in that terrific 
clash when in June, 1813, the two met alone. The interview, 
admirably described, lasted for hours. Napoleon thought to 
deal with Metternich as Herr Hitler dealt with the last 
Austrian Chancellor. It ended with the “ victim ” gazing at 
the Emperor and thoughtfully saying, “‘ Sire, you are lost.” 

“In 1814,” says Professor Ferrero, “ the leaders of Europe 
showed for a moment real courage.’’ Those leaders were 
Talleyrand, in the background, Castlereagh and, above 
all, Metternich. The peace was just as much a victory over 
Prussia and Russia as over France, a victory of reality and 
honour, and it gave Europe peace until Metternich’s 
chief bogy took shape, and Prussia dominated Greater 
Germany. This volume closes with the coming of peace, 
which is an artistically satisfactory ending, but it is to be 
hoped the tale will be carried on until 1859, for the ex- 
Chancellor lived to hear of Magenta but died before Solferino. 
We are apt to abominate Metternich and despise the Austrian 
Empire. Baron Frederick de Reichenberg, whose English 
would shame most of us, may cause us to revise these 
prejudices. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 
THE CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND FROM VICTORIA TO GEORGE 
VI. By A. Berriedale Keith. 2 vols. (Macmillan, 30s.) 
Professor Berriedale Keith is, without question, the leading 
living authority upon the British Constitution. He has succeeded 
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to the place occupied by Blackstone in the eighteenth 
century, and by Sir William Anson in the nineteenth. 
His present work deals with the evolution of the Constitution 
during the hundred years 1837-1937. It is a monument of 
yast erudition, an indispensable vade-mecum for all legislators 
and administrators. Although it deals with countless con- 
troversial issues, it is remarkably free from all trace of par- 
tisanship. It does not hesitate, however, to express strong 
and clear opinions. The one great principle which it steadily 
enforces is the need for constant vigilance on the part of both 
electors and their representatives if the country is to retain 
its precious heritage of personal liberty, and to maintain the 
reign of law. 

Professor Keith begins by describing and defining the 
Constitution as Queen Victoria found it on her accession, that 
is to say, as it had just been democratized by the Reform 
Act of 1832. He then proceeds in a series of masterly and 
well-documented chapters to show the changes effected during 
the succeeding century in the positions of the Crown, the 
Cabinet, the Houses of Parliament, Political Parties, and 
Public Opinion ; in the Executive Ministries, the Judiciary, 
the Electorate. He concludes by an interesting discussion 
of the relations between Church and State as modified during 
the period under review. 

It is curious that a professor writing from Edinburgh 
should use the terms “ England” and “ English” where a 
Londoner would have employed the words “ Britain”? and 
“ British.” For the book contains quite a lot about Scot- 
land, Wales, and Ireland. 

The book is not light reading, and there are probably few 
people except professional historians who will sit down and 
devour it whole. It should, however, be kept for constant 
reference by all serious politicians, and in their hands it should 
" used as an invaluable storehouse of principles and prece- 

ents. 


EXCELLENT ESSAYS 
PaGES FROM THE Past. By H. A. L. Fisher. (Clarendon 
Press. 10s.) Whenever the Warden of New College puts 
pen to paper his readers are assured of a literary treat. 
His mastery of English, varied knowledge and shrewd sense 
of humour carry his public along with him, whatever the 
subject. In this volume he has collected ‘“‘ a modest sheaf 
of occasional papers of historical and biographical interest, 
and conveying, as I would fain believe, a gentle invitation to 
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human studies and a rebuke to the menacing barbarism of 
our age.” They tell of quieter times, of men’s lives led free 
from dread and horror. There is a Raleigh Lecture on the 
Whig Historians, and a subtly satirical picture of what 
would have happened had the Emperor Napoleon sought 
refuge in the United States instead of on the Bellerophon, 
He receives a tumultuous welcome, but is nevertheless told 
that Andrew Jackson, who whipped the British at New 
Orleans, is a greater general than himself, who was routed 
at Waterloo. Nor is his stay prolonged. ‘“‘ They compliment 
me as if I was a god,” he complains, “ but treat me as an 
equal.” He is pursued by Lady Holland and on his taking 
refuge in South America twenty-eight false Napoleons, 
three of them women, succeed each other in the United 
States, one lady making a large fortune by the venture, 
Dr. Fisher must have enjoyed writing this skit. 

Subtle, too, is his sudden onslaught on Sir James Mackin. 
tosh, Macaulay’s master. After three pages of contemporary 
adulation, he brings him down with a resounding bump. 
“There was indeed too much disquisition altogether in 
Mackintosh, and too little of order, industry and concen- 
tration.” 

Dr. Fisher is a Liberal of the old school. To him freedom 
and progress are synonymous with Liberalism to the ex- 
clusion of all other faiths. Freedom to what end? Progress 
in which direction ? These questions do not arise. Never. 
theless his pleasant sketches of John Morley, Philip Snowden 
and Arthur Balfour, three leaders of widely different views, 
are very true to life. We stroll pleasantly through college 
manorial courts to the House of Commons. How true it is 
of other people besides politicians that between studious 
cleverness and studious dullness it is always safer to be dull. 

One assertion we venture to doubt. Did Sir Christopher 
Wren really invent mezzotint? Did he not rather learn 
Prince Eupert’s secret from John Evelyn ? 


BLESSED MEMORIES 
Escare WitH ME! An Oriental Sketch Book. By Osbert 
Sitwell. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) Happy the man who, through 
this endless winter, keeps an open bolt-hole into a chamber 
of his mind filled with pleasant memories. Happier still 
if he has the art and the power, not only to go into it and 
shut the door, but to take others with him. Osbert Sitwell 
possesses these gifts to a high degree. Lying in his cabin 
in the stifling heat of the Red Sea, on his way to China, 
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he recalls, in a delightful chapter, that Victorian grand- 
mother whose garden, with its blossoming cherries and 

nies, first awoke in him the call of the East. When he 
was able to answer that call, he travelled in a French boat 
which landed him on the coast of Coromandel—most luscious 
of names—and gave him time to spend some days among the 
marvellous treasures of Angkor Vat, the ruined capital of 
the Cambodian Empire of the ninth to the fourteenth 
centuries. 

The forsaken cities of Asia have a romance of their own. 
Even Mr. Sitwell, who dislikes India, could not enter that 
grim relic, Chitor, or Akbar’s House of Dreams in Fatehpur 
Sikri, without a thrill. But Angkor Vat stands above them 
all. The endless vistas of palace temple and lake ; the soar- 
ing, tumbling labyrinths of golden stone ; the stately friezes 
and colonnades ; compared with modern Cambodia, Angkor 
appears as a transformation “ from barbarism to civilization ; 
from profound darkness to light.’’ Descriptions are often 
tedious, but the author makes the place glow, not only as it 
stands to-day, lonely save for glittering kingfishers and 
stately cranes, but alive with the gold, the silk, the jewels 
of its prime. 

In Pekin, where Mr. Sitwell almost saw the year round, 
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he dwells less on architecture than on flowers, shops, the 
daily life of the people, the Temple and Refuge, where live, 
in retreat, the ancient eunuchs of the palace. Altogether a 
delightful book, a real escape from the grim present, without 
a dull page from first to last. 


THIS PORTUGUESE BUSINESS 


DoctrInE AND Action: Internal and Foreign Policy of the 
New Portugal, 1928-39. By Dr. Antonio de Oliviera Salazar, 
Prime Minister of Portugal. (Faber, 10s. 6d.) This book is a 
companion volume to Senhor Ferro’s Salazar, published by 
the same firm in 1939, and it is in every way a more satis- 
factory production. It is better planned and translated ; 
the notes preceding each of Dr. Salazar’s speeches are brief 
and to the point. Finally it is authoritative in that every 
word is from the pen or lips of the founder of the New State 
in Portugal. But Englishmen still lack a clear conception of 
Portuguese politics since the abdication of King Manoel 
in 1910, for only with the background of the so-called 
democracy of 1910-28 can this remarkable rebirth be appre- 
ciated. The title Doctrine and Action is well chosen. Effective 
action can only occur if preceded by sound doctrine. Where 
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Dr. Salazar is exceptional is that, starting as a Professor aj 
Coimbra University, he thought out the doctrine of sound 
political and economic action. Later he was called on to 
practise what he had preached, first as Finance Minister and 
finally as Prime Minister. The speeches in this book have q 
strong academic flavour. We are far removed from the ful. 
minations of Herr Hitler, or the meteoric yet calculate 
oratory of Signor Mussolini. 

Each of Dr. Salazar’s addresses, however, celebrates some 
achievement, sketches out plans and hopes of future progres 
or frankly states errors in calculations, and although the 
professor-statesman insists that he is only thinking and 
talking in terms of Portugal, we may find that there is more to 
learn from the Portuguese revival than from other mor 
dynamic Continental experiments and achievements. 

Although a Republic, the New State has been built on 
the tradition of royal Portugal at her zenith. Dr. Salazar 
insists that in those days two essentials were practised in 
that the Kingdom was National and Authoritative. “It 
was the nation as represented by its king and the flower of 


its knighthood that gave unity, stability, strength and life to, 


Portugal,” but he insists later on in the same speech that the 
New State is not Totalitarian. ‘‘ The State which in its laws, 
ethics, politics and economy subordinates everything without 


exception to national or racial interests would appear to be an 


omnipotent being. . . . Such a State would be essentially | 


pagan, incompatible by its nature with the character of ou 
Christian civilization, and leading sooner or later . . . who 
knows, to new religious wars more terrible than those of 
old.”’ These prophetic words were uttered in 1934. The new 
Portuguese Constitution starts by “ establishing morals and 
justice outside the limits of its own sovereignty.”’ In fact the 
Portuguese State exists for the family and the parish and 
not vice versa, a golden truth to be remembered in certain 
- democratic countries ! 


OLD TIMES 


WELSH LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Sir Leonard | 


Twiston Davies and Averyl Edwards. (Country Life, 15s.) 
Guosts oF Lonpon. By H. V. Morton. (Methuen, 6s.) 
The first of these books is in some ways a remarkable achieve- 
ment. The authors have delved deep into every aspect of 


human endeavour ; their bibliography is of imposing dimen- | 


sions and they put forth their information with a practised 
ease which shows how much they knew already. Welsh life 
in the eighteenth century has an interest of its own; many 
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of its activities and customs belonged to the England of four 
hundred, not two hundred, years ago, therefore these records 
enable us to realize Tudor times more realistically than con- 
temporary documents allow. Although so exhaustive, the 
book is readable and light in hand from first to last. Farm 
and country house life ; roads and travel; industry ; educa- 
tion and religion—the story of the rise of Methodism accounts 
for much that we see in Wales to-day; it is all told with 
fairness and candour, in vivid yet homely language. While 
natives of the Principality will be eager to own this book, 
it will prove hardly less interesting to their neighbours over 
the border. 

Mr. Morton has often written of London and in this little 
volume, with its attractive illustrations, he describes the 
origin of the quaint old customs and ceremonies which linger 
in corners of the modern city, together with the old streets 
and squares, growing fewer every year, which are still haunted 
by the spirits of pre-nineteenth century London. Shepherd 
Market, for instance, which he mentions with affection, 
has almost disappeared. The late Mr. Walter Page, American 
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Ambassador during the last war, found with delighted be. 
wilderment that he was expected to dispense with a finger. 
bowl at a dinner to a Royal personage, lest he should use it 
to toast “‘ the King over the water.”” Had he but known it, 
that is but one of our new-fangled customs, dating onl 
from the eighteenth century. He may, or may not, have 
known that when Members of the House of Commons bow to 
the Speaker they are doing reverence, not to an official, 
but to the altar of St. Stephen’s Chapel on that site, which 
housed their assembly for nearly three hundred years. He 
was probably not aware that every year the City of London 
offers to the Crown, represented by the King’s Remembrancer, 
six Knights’ horseshoes—five hundred years old, with their 
accompanying nails, as a quit rent for the forge which used to 
shoe the tourney horses of the Knights’ Templar. Mr. Page, 
the citizen of an ultra-modern State, would have loved this 
book, which shows that modern, rattling, screeching, hurrying 
London still stands rooted in its past. 
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